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Courtesy of Fischer Insurance Agency, Hanover, Pa. 


Every one of these plates formerly tdentified a car that 
was covered under an Automobile Insurance Poltcy in the 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CoO. 
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WILL FIND HAR TRORD 
SERVICE 


Claim Representatives in Every State, 1n Canada and in 


Forezgn Countries 
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Or Southern Sport 
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The Season's most popular 
all-expense crulses to 
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BA Days 


DD. 


Leave New York any 
Tuesday or Saturday. 
2 days, 1 night in 
Havana with ship as 
your hotel, two sight- 
seeing trips provided. 


14 Days 


12. 


Leave New York any 
Tuesday or Saturday. 9 
days, 8 nights in Ha- 
vana. Room and bath 
with meals at a fine 
Havana hotel; 4 sight- 
seeing trips provided. 
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Leave New York any 
Saturday. 5 days, 4 
nights in Havana. 
Room and bath with 
meals at a fine Havana 
hotel; 4 sight-seeing 
trips provided. 
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Have Your Cruise 
» But Keep Your 


Complexion Too! 


Helena Rubinstein preparations, created by the world’s 
leading Beauty Authority, are grand travelling compan- 
ions! Creams and lotions that keep your skin smooth, 
clear, unwrinkled! Cosmetics that even the stiffest sea 
breeze can't blow off! 


TRAVEL WITH BEAUTY! 


Pasteurized Face Cream—molds, revitalizes, removes the dust 
of travel thoroughly; restores freshness. 1.00; 2.00 
Youthifying Tissue Cream—a rich, nourishing cream that keeps 
tissues elastic, prevents and corrects lines. 1.00; 2.00 

Skin Toning Lotion—closes the pores, refines skin texture, 
tones and firms, also serves as a powder base. 1.25 

Helena Rubinstein Lipsticks and Rouges—beneficial and last- 
ing as well as flattering! In youthful, vivid shades; famous 
red raspberry, red geranium and the ravishing new, Red Poppy. 
1.00 

Helena Rubinstein Powders—clinging, protective and becoming. 
You’ll love the new sophisticated Peachbloom! 1.00 to 5.50 


Ask To See The Travel Beauty Kit At Helena Rubinstein Salons and 
Authorized Dealers All Over The World. 


helena mininreteirt 


New York Paris 


London 


SEE YOUR 
NEW YORK HOTEL 


Let us tell you just how we can 
make you comfortable... how near 
we are to shops, theatres, and the 


smart residence district. Let us 


HOTEL 
si. 
REGIS 


FIFTH AVE - NEW YORK 


show you pictures of the type of 
room you may occupy, the formal 
suites where you may give a party, 


the smart restaurants, and the fa- 


mous Seaglade for dinner and sup- 
per dancing. If you contemplate a 


visit to New York, please write to us. 
ig ig 
pouBLE, $8, $9. 


Revised appropriately for longer stays 


DAY-BY-DAY: SINGLE ROOMS, $5, $6... suITEs rrom $12 


With the N.Y.K. Line new motor 
ships out of Seattle or Van- 
couver, Cabin Class means a 
definite saving of dollars on 
a round trip to Japan. And 


dollars count these days. It 


means, to be specific, outside 
staterooms, beds instead of 
berths with Simmons Beautyrest 


mattresses, artistic public rooms, a 


LOW ROUND TRIP FARES 
PACIFIC COAST TO JAPAN 


CLASS ° §437 
eA 7 7 4 


TOURIST 
Write Department 19 


CABIN 


One of the world's largest and oldest 
shipping companies 

New York, 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Ave. ¢ San Francisco, 

551 Market St. ¢ Seattle, 1404 Fourth Ave. e Chicago, 40 

N. Dearborn St. © Los Angeles, 605 S. Grand Ave., or any 

Cunard Line office. Consult local tourist agent. He knows, 
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“AUTOMOBILE HIRE” CADILLACS 


Hire a sixteen cylinder Cadillac with uni- 
formed chauffeurs—$4.00 an hour; $8.00 to 
theatre and return; 5 hours—sixty miles— 
$15.00. Telephone Wickersham  2-6400. 
Grand Central Cadillac Renting Corpora- 
tion. 

New York. 


43 Vanderbilt Avenue, 


“ACCESSORIES AND FASHIONS” 
~v SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 
sports and 
imported 
Shopping 


Exclusive and original formal, 
travel fashions. Domestic and 
luggage of every type. Personal 
Bureau—Plaza 3,400, Ext. 380. 


49th to 50th Street, New York City. 


WILLOUGHBYS 


worth considering before 
taking that trip. Headquarters for the 
finest still and movie cameras and acces- 
sories on the market, to suit the expe- 
rienced amateur as well as the most expert 
photographer. 

110 West 


“CAMERAS” 
Something well 


32nd Street, New York. 


“RENDEZVOUS!” LOUIS SHERRY, INC. 


For over half a century the Sherry tea 
shops and restaurants have been smart Man- 
hattan rendezvous. There, too, can be 
found Bon Voyage baskets, the renowned 
chocolates and bon bons, and favors and 
gifts gathered from the four corners of the 
world. 

300 Park Ave., 373 Fifth Ave., 
748 Fifth Ave., New York City 


FINE CIGARS—MAGAZINES—NOVELTIES 
GEORGE E. LANDON 

Domestic Cigars, Tobaccos 

and Novelties; I.eading American and For- 

eign Magazines; Ideal Gifts for Men; All 

orders given personal service. 

Hotel Barclay and Park Lane at 48th St., 

New York. 


Imported and 


PRAVELER’S DELIGHT MARIE EARLE 

To cut down the cost of beauty upkeep— 
lighten your overnight case and_ simplify 
facial care—choose Marie [Earle [Essential 
Cream. The right consistency to flush pores 
of dust and soil; the right oils to nourish 


and cherish your skin. At better shops. 
Marie Earle, 714 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
“FOOTWEAR FOR WOMEN” DELMAN 


New York’s Smartest Shoe Salon: Cele- 
brated as the Creative Designer of the ‘En 
Costume’ Footwear for Women. 


558 Madison Avenue, New York. 


“FURS” RICHARD KOPPEN 


Fine fur coats; featured for Fall & Win- 
ter at their lowest prices. Also ‘‘something 
different” for the well dressed woman in 
Full Cloth Coats and sumptuously  fur- 
trimmed cloth coats. 

17 West 45th Street, New York. 


“GIFTS FROM ALL OVER TIE WORLD” 


OVINGTON’S 

Our illustrated 1932-33 Gift Folder and 

our Toy & Game Dept. Book sent upon re- 

quest. A great selection of unique and 

valuable articles that distinguishes this store 
as the preeminent Gift Shop. 

437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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TRAVEL TOGGERY 


By ALETHA SHOEMAKER 


everywhere gay colors herald its com- 
but winter’s touch can still be felt, 
for tempera- 


6 levery is just around the corner and 


ing; 
so wary travellers go prepared f 
ture vagaries. 

I want to emphasize most strongly that 
the suit is the important thing for spring. 
Suits of every sort of material are shown, 
correct for wear anywhere on sea or land. 

Fabrics are lighter in weight and color. 


Pastel shades and white are very good; 

plaids and stripes are very much in evi- 

dence. Brilliant accessories enliven plain 

gowns. The neck line is still built high in both gowns and wraps. 
Nothing can equal the new cape-top suit for comfort and style. 
Saks Fifth Avenue are showing a very attractive one of brown 


and white check woolen. This has a hip-length jacket buttoned 
close up to the neck, a skirt not too high at the waist, with clever 
slit pockets and over all, a matching three-quarter length cape. 
This ensemble is entirely untrimmed and is suitable for any cli- 
mate as the various parts can be used interchangeably. The 
cape and skirt make a satisfactory outfit for warmer days; the 
jacket and skirt combination can be worn when the cape would 
be cumbersome. 

Another of the charming costumes shown at Saks is a jacquette 
suit of sheerest frailty, of the new Lesurs woolen. This is blue, 
a shade innocently described as “baby blue.” The slim straight 
skirt with short hip-length jacket with silver buttons is topped 
by a delectable cape trimmed all around with light grey fox. This 
beautiful capelet will be a lovely wrap for wear with sleeveless 
gowns all summer on dress-up occasions. 

Saks also show a “Deck” coat to wear over dress or suit. This 
has the wide arm-hole, semi raglan shoulder, and sleeves full 
above the elbow. It is snug-fitting to the waist. It is a full 
length coat with one button at the high neck and with a wide 
self-fabric belt. It can be had in several different colors. 

McCutcheon on upper Fifth Avenue offers an easy, comfortable 
outfit of hand-knitted fine yarn, the best thing possible for the 
Riviera where, except at high noon there is a distinct chill. This 
suit has a collarless neck line, knit-in raglan sleeves, with it are 
shown accessory ensembles either matching the costume in stitch 
and color, or contrasting for variety. Beret, scarf and gloves 
with novelty touches change the entire effect. 

The Altman Cruise Shop are showing a perfect natural linen 
jacket suit, one button hip-length jacket. The linen is positively 
non-crushable and is a leader for costumes ashore. 

Altman’s Specialty Shop on the third floor offer some enticing 
evening and Sunday supper gowns. One is a daring plaid chif- 
fon, another an alluring brown with leaf design in green and gold. 

Scarves are most startling in color and designs. Plaids, stripes 
and daring combinations enliven the scene. 

A most original bathing suit of green-brown silk jersey almost 
coffee color, hides under a demure cape, also jersey. Sandals and 
turban harmonize and complete the picture. 

Take time to get rid of beauty destroying dirt as you go, by 
using faithfully the Marie Earle cleansing cream and accom- 
panying tissue lotions. Right here I want to recommend that 
the men go into Saks Fifth Avenue Men’s Shop and have all 
doubts settled as to what to wear and when. They have given 
this subject a thorough study and serve the individual man 
quickly and correctly. 

Be fair to your hair when travelling. Men and women, young 
and old, should have a diagnosis by Rubenstein’s experts. It is 
well to know what kind of shampoo and tonic to use, how often 
to use them, and what will preserve the natural lustre of your 
hair in varying climates. 

Of course, on top of the well groomed head is the hat, chosen at 
the Sady Weiss Shop. Sailors of stitched taffeta and corded silk; 
a tiny brim, a saucer crown, these are chic and saucy. Again 
thought is given to the conservative traveller, for hats are here 
with the larger head size, wider brim for those who. wear spec- 
tacles and of materials suited to women of discriminating taste. 

Delman’s new Spring oxfords for general wear feature more per- 
forations and more novelty trimmings. Moire pumps with lizard 
trim, and those of crepe with silver or gilt. kid are very lovely. 

Half the pleasure of travelling is lost if one’s luggage is an 
embarrassment. Saks luggage ensemble is correct in appearance 
and construction and will be a comfort with the interior equipment. 


Use our Shoppers Service. 


No charge whatever to our sub- 
scribers. Just write us your needs. Address Travel’s Shoppers 
Bureau, 4 West 16th Street, New York City. 
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COSTUME REMODELING EUGENE 


Specialist in remodeling and altering of 
Furs, Suits, Coats and Dresses. Individ- 
ualized Custom and Ready-to-wear Ward- 
robes maintained in repair. Studio 48 East 
49th St., take elevator to 7th Floor. 


MADISON HOUSE CANDIES 


189 Madison Avenue, New York 
Kitchen Made Daily, Tasty, Small, In- 
expensive. Packages Prepared for Mailing; 
all orders given personal service. 


“JEWELS” DREICER & CO., INC 


E. J. Case, President. 
Exclusive designs in Diamond, Pearl and 
Precious Stone Jewelry. 
Room 902, 741 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 
and 1 E. 57th St. 


LAURA’S 

Six weeks 
mant roots; 
4532 Murdock 


hair restorer; stimulates dor- 
18 Treatments, per jar = 00. 
Avenue, Bronx, N. iG 


“GOWNS & HATS” SADY WEISS 


Advance Models for the individual Smart 
Woman that appeal to those of discriminat- 
ing taste. 

14 East 56th St., 


New York City. 


“CAREY BEAUTY SHOP” GRAYBAR BLDG, 


Connecting with the Grand Central Bldg., 
going or coming, you can secure one of the 
famous Adel du Pont plastic facials in 15 
minutes. Carey Shop operators are ex- 
perts in Hairdressing and Beauty Culture. 
Special mai! order offer: Jar containing 30 
treatments to be applied in your own home 


—$5.00. 
Ground Floor, Graybar Bldg., N. Y. 
“PERFUMES” MATCHABELLI 
Prince Matchabelli world famous per- 


fumes, favored by European Royalty and 
American Aristocracy. At all leading De- 
partment Stores and Finer Shops. 


~“PERMAN 


T WAVE SPECIALISTS” 
PIERRE 


Fashionable Headquarters for the Women 
of New York; where Hair Modes are de- 
veloped under the personal direction of a 
world renowned Specialist. 

37 West 57th Street, New York City 


INC. 


Head- 
equipment, 
Kodak and 


“OPTICIANS” B. M. LEVOY, 


For many years Travelers’ N. Y. 
quarters for dependable optical 
Marine and Field glasses; 
Photographic Supplies. 

608 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TRAVEL pee AND NEW FABRICS 
AT MecCUTCHEON’S 


Find eve for Southern travels the new 
man-tailored genuine Palm Beach suit for 
women, with the dark sudanette blouse. 
For Spring travels—our tweed homespun 
travel coat with skirt to match. The fa- 
mous Fabrics of McCutcheon’s offer great 
opportunities for a perfect travel wardrobe. 

5th Avenue at 49th Street, New York 


ALTMAN TRAVEL SPECIALS 
B. ALTMAN AND COMPANY 


In the sportswear Department, you will 
find smart English Tweed suits—perfect 
for the sophisticated traveler. And to drop 
in your bag for comfort and beauty, we 
suggest a tricky make-up kit by Dorothy 
Grey; or a Pullman Brush Set. 
5th Avenue at 34th Street, New York City 
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More important business is transacted at The Waldorf than at 


any other hotel in the world . . . not alone because of its pres- 


tige and perfect appointments, but because the service estab- T h /@ M Os t 


lishment accomplishes much towards the business efficiency of 
a trip. Instantaneous, painstaking attention to the individual. | A M A / N G 


» » Ocean passengers: Radio reservations collect. Special 


representative meets all incoming ships. Customs assistance. | V A C A T O N 


THE 


WALDORF:ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE + 49TH TO 50TH STS » NEW YORK 


Ever,Conceived 


No wonder the Miami Biltmore is attracting 
the foremost socialites and sports -folk this 
winter! Here's a new KIND of vacation... 
offering action and excitement in EVERY 
sports hobby. ..a background of Old World 


elegance in a setting of tropic splendor for 


the many important social functions... .a new 
schedule of transportation, by aerocar and 
autogyro, that brings ALL activities in the 


Miami area closer to the Miami Biltmore than 


any other spot . . and new, daring economies 


in service that effectively reduce vacation 
Under the direction of 
FRED STERRY 
President 
THE PLAZA 
NEW YORK 


WILL P. TAYLOR 


Manager 


expenses. From the nationally important 
tournaments in golf, tennis, bridge, aquatics 
and backgammon to the society horse show, 
bench show and costume balls, the Miami 


Biltmore offers the best of everything in its 


amazing program of entertainment. Today it 


NATIONAL HOTEL is indisputably the CENTRE OF THE 
) “CupA « HAVANA WINTERTIME WORLD. >» ©»  » 
J 


ots For reservations, rates and literature, 
Under the lanterns of the Dining address Marcel A. Gotschi, Managing 


Terrace high above the city and Director, or your own travel agent. 
EE the sea, you may enjoy, as nowhere 


a= else, the luxury of vacationing in the 
CA fe a tropics. There are tennis courts, fine @ @ 
Dp golf courses, a swimming pool, 


ae and large, comfortably furnished 
$ guest rooms. OPEN ALL YEAR. 


YF = Reservations may be made at The Plaza and The 

es Savoy-Plaza, New York, at The Copley-Plaza, Boston. 
MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY OF OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ? GO UREAT Eas GASBLCIET Sen eMule A Malzy oe LiOuRsieDEAye 

SE SS EE ESS 
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THE PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA 


From the Ends of the Earth to the Hedjaz—The Struggle for a Place in Paradise 
—Sordid and Dramatic Aspects of Piety 


By Wiiu1aM J. MAKin 


ACH day, 250,000,000 men go down on their knees and bow 
their heads to the ground. They raise their hands in a 
gesture of adoration and murmur in a thousand different 

tongues: “Allah is great. There is no God but Allah.” And 
this murmuring multitude of hundreds of millions all turn their 
faces in one direction, to one little spot on the face of the globe. 


In little back rooms in Limehouse as well as in the heart of 
Afghanistan, in ramshackle tenements of the east side of New 
York as well as in the huts of rubber coolies in Malaya, this 
daily ritual is never forgotten. Arabs will ignore the dancing 


girls of Biskra, camels in the desert will be left moaning for 


fodder, the haggling in the congested Delhi bazaar will be stilled 


Ewing Galloway 


Through the Mecca Gate at Jidda thousands of pilgrims pass yearly to cover the last forty-six miles of their journey to the holiest city of the Mo- 
I hammedan world. 


and the Egyptian in 
Cairo abandon his coffee 
and political newspaper 
when the muezzin climbs 
the toy-like tower of the 
mosque and loudly calls 
the faithful to prayer. 

Black men in the heart 
of Africa, yellow men in 
the jungles of Siam, 
brown men in the rice 
fields of India and white 
men in the Balkans—all 
mutter the words of the 
holy Koran and genu- 
flect towards that spot in 
the desert that the world 
calls Mecca. 

And what, stripped of 
attributes supplied by a 
religious and fanatical 
imagination, do _ these 
hundreds of millions of 
bowed heads visualize? 
A piece of ground not 
as large as Trafalgar 
Square, infinitely more 
dirty and dusty. An old 


shrine crumbling into 
rubble. A black stone 
which occasionally — re- 


flects red streaks. 

Nothing more. 

The shrine was built 
three or four thousand 
years ago by a Syrian 
peasant named Ibrahim. 
Its importance is due to 
a religious fanatic of the 
Hedjaz, subject to dis- 
concerting fits of epi- 
lepsy, who called himself 
Mahomet. Thirteen hundred years ago he died. The black 
stone with its streaks of red served for human sacrifices. 

Such is the Kaaba in the heart of Mecca. Access is still denied 
to infidels. But, sitting among the pilgrims in the coffee houses 
of Jidda, | learned much about Mecca. That Syrian peasant, 
Ibrahim, for example, the builder of the shrine that is now in 
ruins: he is the Abraham of our Bible, the “father of the Arabs.” 
On the black stone, obeying the command of God, he laid his 


Publishers Photo Service 
The keeper of the Grand Mosque at 
Damascus wears the green turban 
which indicates that he has been to 


Mecca. 


favorite son, Isaac, and took out a knife to kill him. Dyjebrail— 
our archangel Gabriel—stayed his hand. Many had been the 
blood sacrifices on that black stone. 

Mahomet, when he lay dying, desired that all the faithful 
should look up to one supreme Prophet among them on earth. 
That prophet was to be called the Caliph. For centuries, Caliph 
after Caliph ruled as spiritual heads of the great Moslem world. 
There were the famous Caliphs who ruled in Bagdad, of whom 
Haroun-al-Raschid is perhaps the best known to us today. And in 
our own times the most fantastic was Abdul the Damned of 
Turkey. From his gilden palace in Constantinople, crammed 
with treasure, harem beauties, eunuchs, executioners and the 
ivory, apes and peacocks of a sugary Orientalism, this fat old 
man sent forth edicts to the whole Moslem world. 

A revolution ended the great reign of the Caliphs. An am- 
bitious young Turkish military officer, Kemal Pasha, became dic- 
tator of what was left of the Turkish Empire. He ruthlessly 
abolished the fez in favor of bowlers and felt hats, he divorced 
his dancing-girl wife, and finally abolished the office of Caliph 
itself. The Moslems had no need of a spiritual head. He ig- 
nored the pleadings of the last Caliph of all, Abdul Mejid. He 
quietly suggested to that devout person that he and his family 
would doubtless discover that a cheap pension on the Riviera was 
infinitely safer than an intriguing palace in Constantinople. 

That is the situation today. The 250,000,000 men who daily 
genuflect towards Mecca have no spiritual head. Meetings have 
been held in Cairo, which Moslems from all over the world have 
attended. The Indian Khalifate Committee, under the stern rule 
of the famous Ali brothers, have also discussed this dreadful 
hiatus in the rule of the Caliphs which has never before existed. 
There have been intrigues in the coffee houses of Teheran and fac- 
tion fights in the narrow streets of Kabul. The whole Moslem 
world from New York to New Guinea has discussed the need for 
a new Caliph. And the man is yet to be found. ... But Mecca 
still remains, the spiritual capital of the Moslem world, the holy 
city which every Mohammedan desires to visit before he dies. 

From Moslem ports all over the world I have watched the pil- 
grim ships depart. Thousands of men, women and children 
making the greatest journey in the world. 

I have seen the Holy Carpet paraded through the streets of 
Cairo. Behind it have straggled multitudes of Egyptian fella- 
heens, veiled women, fat merchants whose preposterous bellies 
have been swathed with red sashes, and a brass band playing 
some out-of-date military march. 

Accompanied by children, donkey carts, and broken down taxis, 
the crowd has surged to the railway train that is to take them to 
Suez, the port of departure. Somewhere amidst a medley of gay 
garments, brown hands are clutching precious purses. In those 
purses is the sum of money saved, possibly after years of hard- 
ship, for the great day of the haj. The pilgrimage is the event 


Ewing Galloway 


THE AIRPLANE PATROL ON THE MECCA HIGHWAY 


For centuries bandits of the desert have preyed upon the throngs of pilgrims who disembark at Jidda and cross the sandy desert to Mecca. To 
put an end to this pillaging of the faithful, the efficient Ibn Sa’ud, King of the Hedjaz® has established an airplane patrol. 
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THE HOLIEST SHRINE IN THE MOSLEM WORLD 


Over thirty thousand worshippers can gather in the vast courtyard of the mosque at Mecca to gain remission for all their sins. 
the courtyard stands the holy of holies, the Kaaba, covered by an embroidered hanging that is renewed every year. 


In the center of 
Beneath this hanging is an 


unimpressive stone building without windows and having a door seven feet above ground. This building is said to be a place of worship erected by 
Abraham as a temple to pure monotheism. 


in a Moslem’s lifetime for which he will sacrifice almost anything. 

I have also stood on the quayside at Bombay. There, old 
liners have been crammed with pilgrims like river steamers on a 
Bank Holiday. Pathans with beards dyed red, the dark eyes 
above their hooked noses already alight with the ecstasy of the 
haj, stand in a phalanx hiding their women folk. Young Mo- 
hammedan students from the universities buttoned up respectably 
in their neat linen coats, discuss ostentatiously the writings of 
Herbert Spencer while an wan begins to drone the first swra 
from the holy Koran. Afghans, with the dust of the Khyber Pass 
still on their clothes, and the cartridge bandoliers still worn agres- 
sively across their shoulders, eye with suspicion this congestion of 
India. There are many lean, polished intellectuals from Hy- 
derabad, wearing their red fezzes at the straight poise of respec- 
tability. 

And, moving about behind these congeries of men, diving into 
mysterious bundles below the hatches of the steamer, are the 
women. The Mohammedan women of India, nearly all en- 
veloped in those voluminous white garments that cover them from 
head to foot. There may be the occasional sheen of a rich silk 
sari, but this is a luxury that few women on the pilgrimage to 
Mecca permit themselves. 

Over two thousand of these pilgrims crammed tighter than 
cattle between the decks of the old steamer are about to voyage 
through the season of the Indian Ocean monsoons. The deck 
passengers will be swept by the heavy seas that come surging 
aboard. They will crouch by day and night beneath the miser- 
able shelter of canvas awnings that they stretch above their few 
belongings. Wives, tea urns, brass bowls and children, all are 
piled higgledy-piggledy about the decks. 

A bluff British skipper coming to the bridge every morning 
gives them a cursory glance. He is too much occupied with this 
leaking old liner groaning its way through the monsoon to do 


more. But a young medical officer makes the rounds of the decks 
every day. He stoops over the soaked and prostrate bundles of 
humanity that lie about the deck. Against the heels of one he 
chalks a white cross. He moves on and examines another prone 
figure. Is the man seasick or dead? Dead. Another chalked 
cross, Later, members of the crew pick their way through the 
congested decks. A fire-bar is dumped at the side of the dead 
man. The corpse and the fire-bar are tied together. There is a 
muttered prayer, and the pilgrim who never saw Mecca is 
dumped overboard. A number of sharks are following the 
steamer. 

There are no lamentations. For a pilgrim who dies on his way 
to Mecca is sure of eternal paradise. There is alwaps the danger 
that these coffin ships that carry pilgrims from the ends of the 
Moslem world will plunge beneath the seas never to rise again. 
The decrepit liners that are engaged in this profitable traffic have 
to be seen in their rusty reality. And they congest the roadstead 
of Jidda in the months of the great pilgrimage. 

I have seen them further east, in the bay at Singapore. At this 
port | have watched wealthy Malays drive up in American auto- 
mobiles. These men, who have made fortunes out of tea and 
rubber, waddle up the gangway of the steamer, wheezing and 
sweating despite the sunshade held by some half-naked servitor. 
And when they return from the great pilgrimage, proudly wear- 
ing the green turban of the haji, the same expensive automobiles 
will be waiting for them. 

It is on the steamers at Singapore that I have seen holds full 
of yellow wrinkled faces gazing upwards. A startling sight. 
Five thousand Chinamen penned below. Each with his little 
black box, heavily padlocked, containing the money that will carry 
him to the city that is in his dreams. Half naked Javanese comb 
their long black hair. Even rickshaw coolies have saved for 
this voyage. A tramp steamer crammed with a curry of Asiatics. 


1] 
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A DONKEY DRIVER OF THE HEDJAZ 


Both Mecca and Jidda swarm with donkey drivers, experts in duplicity, who, along with shopkeepers, hotel proprietors and religious guides devote 
themselves to the systematic exploitation of the haji. Pilgrims pay and pray. In normal times the pilgrim traffic brought five million pounds an- 
nually to the Hedjaz. During the depression, however, the pilgrim trade has suffered seriously. Their numbers have diminished by nearly one half. 


A ship such as Lord Jim abandoned under dramatic circumstances. 

Let me change the scene to Algiers. The brown men of north- 
ern Africa are crowding aboard a pilgrim steamer of a French 
line. These Arabs, many of whom fought for a Moslem Africa 
under Abd-el-Krim, are fine big men. In their long white bur- 
nous and flowing headgear they are the most striking of all who 
enter the sacred city. They walk proudly and stare challengingly. 
They come from the Garden of Allah, from the fastnesses of the 
Atlas mountains, from the rocky defiles of Morocco, even from 
the distant Lake Chad. “Je suis francais!’ says a bearded sheik, 
with an air. It is enough. He stalks proudly up the gangway. 

3ut there have been great sacrifices for this pilgrimage. The 
hard-working Arab farmer, Abdullah of Melilla, has been forced 
to sell two acres of vineyard and three choice camels before he 
and his wife could make this pilgrimage. The lamentations of 
three camels as they were taken away are still in his ears. And 
the beautiful girl with the hennaed fingers and the thinly veiled 
features? A dancer from a street in Meni Moira. She walked 
the long, dusty road to Algiers, begging her way. At last she 
arrived. She was about to board the steamer. A man asked her 
for a ticket. A ticket? It cost two thousand francs. She was 
aghast. Did it need so much money to go to Mecca? Yet, within 
fifteen minutes the money had been collected by other pilgrims. 
The ticket was bought, and the smiling dancer tripped aboard. 
Such is the spirit among the pilgrims. 

Finally, there is Port Sudan. Here, at long last, I board a pil- 
grim ship myself. We are taking the men and women of Africa 
to Jidda. Tall, black Sudanese huddle closely between the decks. 
How envious of their physique and their freedom will be the 
slave dealers of Mecca. A number of Abyssinians are with us— 
Galla men and women. They are garbed in their best cream 
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shammas. Here is a little group of black men, women and 
children, who have tramped across Africa from Lake Tangan- 
yika. I recognize the tribe. They must have spent a year on 
the journey. They have followed the old slave trails of Africa 
that lead to the coast. The slave trail is still the trail to Mecca. 
The four children who are with one man seem suspicious. It is 
possible that this African will reappear at Jidda, after the pil- 
grimage, with only one child. The other three will have paid for 
the journey of our haji. They have been sold into slavery. Many 
a pilgrim ship today is used for this secret slave traffic. 

Men from the Congo forests, hungry and lean, shiver at the 
sea breeze that lazily flutters the flag at the stern. There are 
hundreds of Somalis, the fierce, fuzzy-wuzzies who once had a 
prophet of their own who led them to the conquest of the Sudan 
and the killing of General Gordon. These Somalis still affect the 
patchwork garment which their own Mullah ordained. And the 
cruel knives are at their waists. 

Laughing, chattering, eating, drinking, sighing—they crowd 
the steamer to the danger line. With a startling snarl from our 
siren we set off. The engines throb. There is the clink of cup 
and saucer as the steward brings me tea. At the same time the 
pilgrims are ranging themselves for prayer. They are bowed in 
their hundreds. An iman towers over them. He is reading from 
the Koran. The words of the Sura come to my ears: Praise be 
to Allah, the lord of creation, the merciful, the compassionate, 
ruler of the Day of Judgment! Help us, lead us in the path, the 
path of those to whom thou hast made promises, not of those 
thou are angry with, who walk in error. 

Ragged little prayer carpets, richly ornamented carpets, a piece 
of sacking, the bare deck—the knees of the pilgrims bend to them. 
And the brown and black faces, ecstatic in the thought that the 


great haj had begun, are all 
turned in the direction of Mecca. 

I sit there, with my cup of 
tea, watching the scene.. The 
skipper of the steamer loafs up. 
He holds a photograph before 
me. 

“That’s my wife and the two 
kiddies. Taken last summer 
down at Falmouth. Had a fort- 
night together. Gosh, what a 
time it was!” 

And as the pilgrims begin an- 
other prayer, the skipper becomes 
reminiscent. Ice-cream barrows, 
sand-pies, kiddies, retrievers, 
bathing, the wife’s new frock— 
all the domesticities of the per- 
fect holiday are told for my de- 
light. Below, the prayers of the 
pilgrims rise to a passionate mur- 
mati. 

Such are the steamers that 
crowd into Jidda each year of the 
pilgrimage. Soviet ships with 
Tusconians and Caucasians are 
now included. All these ships are 
compelled to carry their human 
cargoes to some disinfecting sta- 
tion before landing them at 
Jidda. An effort is being made 
to fight the dreadful ravages of 
disease in the caravan each year. 

Suakim on the African coast 
is one of these quarantine sta- 
tions. This is where the African 
is inoculated against typhus, and 
other diseases that sweep 
through the hordes of pilgrims. 
Tor, on the Sinai Peninsular, at 
the Southern end of the Gulf of 
Suez, is the quarantine station 
for pilgrims coming from North 
Africa, Turkey, Egypt, Syria and 
Palestine. For all those pilgrims 
coming east of Suez, Kamaran 
Island in the Red Sea is the first 
call. 

I once spent a day and a night 
at Kamaran Island. At first 
glance it is just a strip of sand 
lying off the coast of Yemen. 
Only when you approach closer 
do you discern a group of bun- 
galows, heavily netted. The little 
steamer that took me there car- 
ried a crate of ducks for the 
Resident. A pompous little man 
came out in a fussy steam launch 
to collect them. The ducks pro- 
tested loudly as they were taken ashore. 

I saw little signs of life ashore. A white woman in a short 
pink frock came out into the sunshine for a moment. She had a 
baby in her arms. She gazed pathetically at the steamer. Five 
yards from where she stood there was a graveyard fenced by 
barbed wire. The tombstones were heavy pieces of rock. Wire- 
less masts lanced the blue sky. For the rest there was just the 
desolation of burning sunlight, white sand, and a blue sea alive 
with sharks. The small British community live and work on this 
desolate island. And I had a letter from one of them recently 
assuring me that there are worse places than Kamaran Island. 

There may be. But a meteorological journal has recently sug- 
gested that Kamaran Island can claim the distinction of the worst 
climate on earth. A four year record shows that from April to 
October inclusive the average daily maximum temperatures range 
from 91° to 95°: which would not be bad were it not for the 


Ewing Ganerne 
IN THE STREETS OF JIDDA 


The streets of the chief seaport of Mecca are lined with fantastic looking structures of coral rock lay- 

ishly ornamented with woodwork which Colonel Lawrence described as “gimcrack Elizabethan.” This squalid 

and unsanitary city with its population of thirty thousand Arabs, Persians, Indians and Negroes has played 
host to as many as 130,000 Mecca pilgrims in one year. 


fact that the average minimum temperatures are from 81° to 86°. 
The highest single reading during the four years was 106. The 
climate of the island is extremely enervating. In spite of deserts 
near at hand and an average rainfall of only two inches a year 
the air generally feels damp and the winds, though strong, bring 
no relief. Occasional sandstorms add to human discomfort. 
Perhaps only a meteorologist can appreciate these figures in cold 
print. I know I sweated, perspired, and took additional quinine 
when I was at Kamaran Island. 

It is here that the cargoes of pilgrims from the Far East are 
collected, disinfected, washed, deloused, vaccinated, innoculated 
and charged the thirty shillings quarantine tax demanded by the 
Hedjaz Government. Cleansed and ready for Paradise, the pil- 
grims are pushed back aboard the steamers and the voyage con- 
tinued to Jidda. 

“And two blarsted Javanese beat me to it when [ left this is- 
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AT PRAYER IN KASHMIR 


Each day hundreds of millions of faithful Moslems from the Sahara Desert to the Sulu 
Sea turn their faces in one direction and bow toward the holy city of Mecea. } 
- where the ceremony is the same, everywhere the same sacred words are repeated. This 
large congregation of Moslems is at prayer in the courtyard of the Hazrat Bal Mosque 


near Srinagar in Kashmir. 


land last season,” a skipper explained to me. 
in white sheets for hours. 
from them. 


“They sat huddled 
I noticed the other pilgrims kept away 
But I imagined that these figures in white sheets 
were women. But at last I decided to investigate. I tore the 
sheets aside. Damn me if there weren’t two faces peeling with 
smallpox staring at me.” 

“What did you'do?” IT asked. 

He grinned. 

“I put the sheets back and pushed them ashore at Jidda. Better 
smallpox in that filthy town than aboard my steamer.” 

lt was the same skipper who told me that he often found stow- 
aways among the pilgrims. Always there are some men, desper- 
ate for the pilgrimage. 

“And when they are discovered, what, then?” I asked. 

“T start a collection,” he replied. At the same time he fumbled 
in his pocket and drew forth a Maria Theresa dollar. “I take off 
my cap, make a speech to the pilgrims about the necessity for 
helping their own kind, and drop my dollar into the cap as the 
first in the collection. In a few minutes the cap is full of money 
and the pilgrim has enough to carry him on to Mecca.” 

There was silence for a few moments. 

“And I always take back my own dollar when the collection is 
given to the stowaway,” added the skipper. “It comes in useful 
for the next occasion.” 

Once the white buildings of Jidda appear over the horizon, the 
excitement on these pilgrim ships is intense. Shouts are raised. 
Prayers are repeated. The wnans raise themselves and become 
conductors of this symphony of praise. 

“Allah o Akbar!’ 

The promised land is in sight. 

From Jidda a host of dhows comes swarming forth. A fleet of 
pirates. The crazy masts bang against the steamer’s sides as she 
navigates the dangerous reefs. Yells and cries of men haggling 
over the price of transport to the shore. A seething mass of 
pilgrims chaffering to the men in the dhows. Children whimper. 
Wives are silent and shrouded. Camels begin to kick at their 
ropes. Tumult rages beneath the blue silk of the sky. 

The Gateway to Heaven is before them. 

No sooner have you stepped ashore at Jidda then you are con- 
fronted with the huge gated areas, very much like cattle-pens, 
prepared for the pilgrims. Into these pens the mixed Africans 
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and Asiatics are crowded. The great trade of 
the Hedjaz has begun. 

For it is the only profitable trade. Some little 
business is done in hides and skins and camels. 
lor the rest, pilgrims pay and pray. Mahomet 
was a clever man. He entered upon the Mecca 
scene at a time when that city, dependent entirely 
on the visitors to its temple of gods, was in 
danger of being ignored. Mahomet, in Ameri- 
can parlance, became a home town booster. He 
provided Mecca with one god, Allah, and elected 
himself as the Prophet. And he made the pil- 
grimage to the city compulsory. Once Moham- 
medanism spread, the future of Mecca was as- 
sured, 

These pilgrims whom I saw crowding into the 
pens of Jidda brought money with them. It is 
estimated that each spends on an average of 
forty pounds in the country. And as there are 
in normal times pilgrims numbering 125,000 a 
season, their value to the Hedjaz can be recog- 
nized. From each of these pilgrims Ibn Sa’ud 
receives a tax of thirty shillings per head. The 
ruler of the Hedjaz also receives about seven 
pounds on each motor car fare from Jidda to 
Mecca. The usual motor car fare from Jidda to 
the holy cities costs about twelve pounds. So 
when the King has taken his share there is not 
much for the enterprising motor-caravan Arab. 

Altogether, it is estimated that the pilgrim 
traffic means five million pounds annually to the 
Hedjaz. I think many a European country would 
be grateful for such tourist traffic. But of course 
it is suffering at present as much from the world 
depression as is the pilgrimage of hypochondriacs 
to the Riviera The tea and rubber planters of Malaya have had 
a bad time. The Moors and Tunisians are lacking in francs. The 
Africans are mostly destitute. Chinese are rare. In 1930 only 
75,000 pilgrims landed at Jidda. And it has declined steadily 
since. There are rumors that the Government of the Hedjaz is 
on the verge of bankruptcy. The shade of Mahomet must indeed 
be troubled. 

In normal times the Javanese alone numbered 40,000. They 
are the Moslems upon whom the inhabitants of Jidda descend 
like vultures at a feast. For the Javanese do not speak Arabic, 
and therefore it is only right, says the Arab, to fleece them un- 
mercifully. 


H. R. Ferger 
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PILGRIMS FROM CHINESE TURKESTAN 


Only a small fraction of their journey completed, these pilgrims are 
traveling through India on their way to Mecca. It will take them 
six months each way to make the whole trip. 


H. R. Ferger 


TWILIGHT AT CASERTA 


The Playground of the Southern Bourbons—At the Versailles of Italy—The 
Splendors of a Corrupt Dynasty 


By CHarLes BAKER, JR. 


N the midst of magnifi- 
[es gardens, twenty-one 

miles from Naples, stands 
the Royal Palace of Caserta, 
a vast and imposing rec- 
tangle of stone and marble 
eight hundred thirty feet 
long and one hundred thirty-seven feet high. This was the 
summer home of the fabulous wealthy Bourbon kings of 
Naples and Sicily—or the Kings of the Two Sicilies, as they 
were often called—one of the most extravagant and penurious, 


cowardly and brave, vulgar 
and fastidious lineages of 
royalty this world of ours 
shall ever see. 

When you go to Caserta 
plan to linger in the warm 
Italian twilight. It is then 
that the long afternoon and the setting sun obliterate the changes 
wrought by time and recreate once more the atmosphere of the 
eighteenth century when queens and courtiers strolled among 
the formal shrubbery or dallied in flirtation and intrigue by the 
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THE FOUNTAINS AND CASCADES AT CASERTA 


The fountains and cascades at Caserta are among the most ornate in Europe. Water carried over hills and valleys for a distance of twenty-seven 
miles pours in a silver flood down the hillside and flows toward the palace through a series of fountains adorned with bronze and marble statues by 
some of the most illustrious sculptors of the eighteenth century. 
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DIANA, GODDESS OF THE EPHESIANS ... 


At the foot of the great Cascade stand the most pretentious sculptural groups at Caserta. The subject for these heroic statues is the ancient myth of 
Diana and Actaeon. Here the chaste goddess of the Ephesians is shown among her maidens after she has been surprised at her bath by the hunter, 
Actaeon. 


fountain pools which still march in endless procession up and 
away from the palace, almost fading in the distant hillside above. 

The last of these hot-blooded southern Bourbons of Spain and 
Italy, Queen Maria Sophia Amalia, died in January, 1925, near 
Munich at the age of eighty-three—sixty-four years an exile— 
for the dynasty fell in Naples seventy years ago. Curiously 
enough, besides being the last of her line, Queen Maria Sophia 
Amalia was also the last royal personage in Europe to be mar- 
ried by proxy. 

Caserta was begun in 1752 at the command of Charles IV as 
a part of a huge and luxurious summer resort for 
his whole corps of nobles and retainers. Nothing 
was spared to make it the most impressive royal es- 
tate in south Europe. However, despite the lavish ex- 
penditure of gold it is doubtful if the whole plan for 
gardens and connecting roads was ever completed, 
or that the glorified building scheme for the new 
town of Caserta was ever carried out completely. 
But what was achieved was enough, and the best of 
it, the Royal Palace, the topiary work and shrubbery, 
and especially the great procession of fountains and 
cascades, are all much as they were a century and a 
half ago. 

The modern town of Caserta, capital of the prov- 
ince in Campania of the same name, was bought by Charles IV 
of Naples—who was Don Carlos of Bourbon and son of Philip 
V of Spain—from the Caetani family, Counts of Caserta. The 
Architect Vanvitelli designed the great palace. The sculptured 
fountains were the work of Vanvitelli, Brunelli, Violani and other 
artists equally illustrious in their day. Some idea of the mag- 
nitude of the building program is indicated by the fact that al- 
though begun in 1752 it was not finished until twenty-two years 
later during the reign of Ferdinand IV, who created the plan 
for the famous Naples Museum which you now see there. What- 
ever the faults of these two Bourbons may have been, both of 
them were true art lovers, and in their first consignment of art 
treasures to the Naples Museum was their priceless Farnese col- 
lection as nucleus for many others to be found there today! 
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To form a complete and romantic picture of Caserta during 
the reign of the Bourbons we must accept their bad qualities 
along with the good; their cruelty and misrule and foibles and 
extravagances; along with their love of beauty, of art, of music, 
of family and children. We must not forget their international 
importance at that time, nor that one of the later Ferdinands, be- 
tween a first marriage to a Sardinian lady and a second to Maria 
Theresa of Austria, was a seriously considered suitor for the 
hand of none other than Queen Victoria of England. We can- 
not help but wonder what the life of this cool, irreproachable rul- 

ing genius of the north country might have been had 
not religious barriers put an end to the match. How 

SS might the present face of the globe be altered if she, 
d instead of being the world-influential, widowed Queen 
of England and Empress of India, had been merely 
the Queen Vedova Catolica di Caserta? For whereas 
as Queen of Naples it is highly unlikely that she ever 
would have sanctioned the plans for the Suez Canal, 
it is certain that she would have had to espouse the 
faith of her King. 

3 One of the biggest spectacles of the Bourbon 
\ régime at Caserta was the gorgeous festa to celebrate 
Yagetez. the court’s arrival at the Palace each summer. Be- 

“ fore we actually imagine what took place in the Pal- 
ace and the huge water gardens it would be a wise plan to get a 
clear picture of the Bourbon policy and customs in force at the 
time. In the first place the Bourbons came into power after 
years of atrocious misrule by the previous kings of Naples—a 
rule detested by the wealthy middle and upper middle classes. 
The Bourbons were equally corrupt. These kings were supported 
solely by a parasitical nobility, by the Lazzaront, or lowest cut- 
throat dregs of Naples, whose character would make our tough- 
est gangsters look like Sunday school youths, by hired soldiery 
paid to defend the crown, like the Swiss Guards, and, finally, 
by the hordes of bandits who infested the provinces outside of 
Naples proper. The Bourbons were forced to ally themselves 
with the Lagzaroni and bandits through self-protection, for with- 
out some local internal support they would surely have been 
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... TRANSFORMS THE HUNTER, ACTAEON 


Complementing the statues shown on the opposite page, the hunter Actaeon is seen here transformed into a stag by Diana’s wrathful glance while 
the dogs of the Goddess spring upon him. The figures in the background indicate the comparative size of these statues, certainly among the most 
curious achievements of the baroque sculptors. = 


driven off the throne by the prosperous and honest Italians who 
were heartily sick, by then, of paying tribute and taxes to disso- 
lute rulers who squandered their hard-earned money and gave 
them nothing but unjust law enforcement in return. 

Of these Lazzaroni there were over forty thousand in the city 
of Naples alone, mainly in the Santa Lucia quarter. No human 
being except a member of their own caste, or the reigning royalty, 
dared set foot there day or night. Protected as they were by the 
nobles the Lazzaroni were free to commit any atrocities which 
seemed desirable. They were as predatory as the monarch, who 
had been ruling Naples for years. In these thieves was the 
same weird combination of religious fanaticism and superstition ; 
they were impossibly brave cowards who never fought fair if they 
could help it... . 

One brief vignette of a public hanging will in- 
dicate the brutality and cruelty of the period. 
Picture a typical Neapolitan execution, probably 
some unfortunately suspected bourgeois justly or 
unjustly accused of plotting against the throne. 
A scaffold, a hangman, a gentleman called a 
tirapiedi, whom we describe a little later. A 
jostling, shouting, catcalling crowd of Lazzaroni 
eagerly turned out for the free show. Our luck- 
less victim is dragged up a ladder beneath the 
crossbeam. The hangman adjusts the noose— 
with a smile, if the victim happens to be wealthy; with a scowl, 
if poor—then he sits astride the poor chap’s shoulders. At this 
point our refined tirapiedi—titerally “foot-puller’’—seizes the 
condemned man’s feet at the ankles and swings merrily off into 
the air as the ladder is kicked away by a helper on the ground. 
The hangman, by official right of his honorable position in gut- 
ter society, then strips the body and sells clothing and trinkets 
to the mob. In the meantime the bloodthirsty Lazzarom, men 
and women alike, have worked themselves up to a pitch of actual 
frenzy at this sight of cruelty and death. Knives flash. They 
surge in wolfpack fashion on the still warm corpse and begin 
slashing at it until literally nothing but the bones remain. Asa 
climax, the liver may be roasted over a fire and eaten by privi- 
leged members of the mob. To refuse to eat a bit of this appetiz- 
ing entrée would bring the same fearful death upon the squeam- 


ish one! Let this example suffice to characterize the Lazzaroni. 

It is not difficult to see how the Kings of Naples could be de- 
tested by many of the finest men in their realm and still rule in 
absolute safety—protected as they were by this horde of cut- 
throats, by the thousands of purse-slitting bandits of the prov- 
inces, by hired soldiery and by the loyal group of noble parasites 
which crowded the court. It was through such a restless whirl- 
pool of misrule, selfishness, bloodshed, generosity and stinginess 
that the Bourbon dynasty strutted to its fall—naively convinced 
of its divine right over the lives and property of its unfortunate 
subjects. 

Before we can quite understand the gaiety of Caserta we 
should get a cross section of Naples itself in the reign of Ferdi- 
nand 1V. From the latter quarter of the eighteenth century to the 
middle of the nineteenth, she occupied a position 
of thoroughgoing importance—a position greater 
In many ways than any she has enjoyed since. 
In the first place Naples was the vivacious’ play- 
ground of all Europe; it was literally the Paris 
of the South. Especially was she favored by 
the wealthy English who flocked there before the 
French Riviera was discovered. Consequently 
we have the strange picture of a big city which, 
in spite of its Latin heart, was on the surface at 
least Anglophile to a degree totally impossible in 
these postwar Mussolini days of Italy for the Italians. The en- 
thusiasm for England affected the royalty even more than the 
common people. English carriages and English high-stepping 
horses were the rage. Ferdinand and his successors had more 
than five hundred splendid horses fattening in their Caserta 
stables at the expense of honest taxpayers! Shops, styles 
clothes—all aped the English. Everywhere gaiety reigned su- 
preme. The San Carlo Opera was the best in Europe ‘and had 
the most beautiful and luxurious building of the time. 

What a pageant it must have been when these Kings of Naples 
headed the first summer parade to Caserta! Picture the color of 
it all: grand and gilded coaches, prancing horses, uniforms cap- 
turing every hue of the spectrum; courtiers, guards, halberdiers: 
soldiers, foot and horse, foreign diplomats with attendant hang- 
ers-on; the King’s own family group with its big group of chil- 
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THE FACADE OF THE ROYAL PALACE 


The palace of the Bourbon monarchs at Caserta, built by the order of King Charles IV in 1752, symbolizes the grandiose aspirations of the dyn- 
asty it was designed to honor. Imagine the Woolworth Building placed upon its side and you have a rough idea of its huge size. The palace 
measures eight hundred and thirty-seven feet in length by one hundred and thirty-seven feet in height. 


dren in assorted sizes trailing like the snapper on a whip. 
The cortege fairly darkened the road, for it is a fact that 
guns of the fleet anchored out in the Bay of Naples were 
still burning taxpayers’ money on salutes for the rear- 
guard long after the cannon at Caserta proudly boomed 
out official welcome as the King’s coach rolled between 
the Palace gates there. 

One very good reason for this colorful turnout was the 
huge numbers of nobility which overran that comparatively 
small kingdom—at one time, one hundred and twenty-four 
Princes, two hundred Dukes, two hundred Marquises and 
forty-five Earls were jostling elbows in the realm—each 
with his own circle of wives, guards, servants, children and 
mistresses. Titles in Italy literally grew on busnes then, as 
trond American dowagers with marriageable daughters, surtaxes 
and an eye for a royal coat of arms are still learning now. Long 
after proud Venice ceased to be queen of the “Adriatic and 
found herself bankrupt, the licentious nobles of Naples were still 
squeezing money out of the luckless peasantry with a thorough- 
ness that would make our own cloistered Mr. Capone regret his 
leniency during the days when he ruled the Chicago underworld. 

It was only natural that all the gran- 
deur of Caserta should appeal to “such 
a nobility of fops and parasites. Living 
at the king’s expense during the summer 
months, they could save handsomely on 
their own budgets, which meant more 
cash to toss away on gold braid, scar- 
let capes.and flashing scabbards—to say 
nothing of toothsome morsels of fem- 
ininity who wove their perfumed paths 
through the court, dainty itrigantes 
fit for dalliance and flirtation during 


Alinari 

The main staircase at the palace is built 

in heroic proportions and ornamented 
with gorgeously colored marbles. 
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In the gallery above the garden gateway at the 
palace, the Bourbon kings used to stand and con- 
descendingly greet their loyal subjects. Caserta. It was designed by Vanvitelli. 


the long warm twilights beside the romantic splash of the 
endless succession of Bourbon fountains! 

When the opening parade of the King’s court arrives at 
the Palace of Caserta the whole of that great rectangular 
structure is hung with gay flags. Directly after his ar- 
rival the King stands in the huge marble archway of the 
upper hall, graciously condescending to give one glimpse 
of his majestic person to the throng milling below. After 
this appearance before the crowd he goes in to his five 
o'clock dinner. The latter is truly a clamorous and at the 
same time a ridiculously formal affair. For it was ac- 
cepted as an enormous favor, a sign of especial apprecia- 
tion, to be asked to stand along with a large group of other 
elect ones and watch the Kings of Naples and their fam- 
ilies stuff their vast paunches with an amazingly huge cargo of 
vitamins! For like all true Bourbons these kings were not only 
blessed with the family beak of a nose, but with the horse-like 
Bourbon appetite as well. 

By the time this Roman orgy of trencher and wassail bowl 
ends, it is twilight. The royal gorgers heave themselves from 
their chairs and finally deign to enter the gardens, where a huge 
crowd—nobles and commoners alike— 
has been milling about and waiting for 
the real show to start. Colored lights 
bejewel the shrubbery and toss their 
rainbow nooses around the flower beds. 
Necklaces of lights hang about the se- 
ries of cascades-and elaborate -fountains, 
until the latter fade into the dis- 
tance far up-the hillside. There are 
theaters built here and there, and or- 
chestras clash across the clipped lawns, 
with trumpet, wood-wind and tympanni 


Alinari : : Fy Alinari 
The dolphin group is one of the love- 
liest links in the chain of fountains at 


THE MASQUERADERS 


From an engraving after Tiepolo 


In the eighteenth century Naples was one of the gayest cities in Europe, famous for its pageantry, its masquerades and its vivacious social life. 
The most brilliant of all its festivals were those held by the Bourbon monarchs at Caserta when the royal grounds were crowded with thou- 
sands of brilliantly costumed merrymakers. 


victorious. Every great composer—and Italy had many of the 
world’s finest in those times—who is not in Russia or Austria has 
composed something specially for this great yearly Caserta Ser- 
enade, or summer opening of the Palace. 

Rockets tear their way into the blue bowl of the night sky, 
hanging there in fiery plumes of scarlet and silver and vivid 
green. Rockets freighted with snow-white pigeons are tossed 
into space hundreds of feet in air, bursting feathered bombs 
that circle down and alight among the revelers like torn bits of 
paper. ; 

Then the King and his retinue descend the enormous main 
staircase between halberdiers and Swiss Guards standing at the 
salute. The King is followed by the Queen and her numerous 
children. This procession winds through the shouting throng, 
continues on up the garden promenade through a corridor of dark 
trees trimmed almost like a tunnel and comes out beside the most 
elaborate of the magnificent sequence of fountains and water 
gardens. Beneath the rockets’ glare and colored lights the foun- 
tains have taken on a totally unreal sort of beauty. For hundreds 
of yards these fountains rise tier on tier to the high flank of 
one hill where the formal shrubbery of the borders loses defini- 
tion in the distance. Plumes of water loop through the still air 
like whiplashes ; domes of water gleam like col- 
ored glass; parabolic arcs of water stand forth 
from the dolphin fountainheads like frozen 
rods of gleaming metal—all of these giving 
forth a sound like the strumming hooves of 
busy animals charging headlong down the 
slopes toward the Palace itself. 

| There are broad pools in this gorgeous lane 


of water; level lanes that hurry between marble copings as fine 
as when first quarried; and chief of them all is the Cascade of 
Diana and her maidens, Diana of the Ephesians, the chaste cool 
goddess! The hunter Actaeon, poor mortal, has stumbled upon 
this matchless one bathing. But what he has seen is not stuff for 
human eyes, and Diana with one fierce glance changes him into 
a stag to be sprung upon by her fierce -hunting dogs, This one 
group by Brunelli, Violani and other famous sculptors is alone 
worth the-trip to Caserta. In fact this whole succession of foun- 
tains suggests a magnificent liquid lance hurling itself straight at 
the great Palace. It is one of the truly remarkable artificial and 
aquatic gymnastic shows of the world, its endless supply being 
carried from a distance of twenty-seven miles over aqueducts, 
bridging valleys, circling bold hillsides, until it flows into the 
marble confines of the first of these marvelous fountains. 

As the King and his entourage appear among his shouting 
subjects these mad jets seem to dash themselves higher than 
ever, and while he is slowly strolling about accepting homage, 
past cascades, pools and wooded islands, let us hurry up the four 
mile road to the topmost fountain and there, in imagination, re- 
create all this magical beauty; in fact let us go up there in the 
twilight to see it all painted gold by the last rays of sun, then 
after that we can picture all this Mardi Gras 
madness of a Bourbon festa. Yes, you can fol- 
low that very same roadway today, and those 
same cascades are still rushing madly down- 
ward! 

Far below us we shall see the huge Palace 
floating in its garden. High over the roof be- 

(Continued on page 53) 
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This horse silhouetted against the skyline has strayed from one of the wild herds that roam the badlands of Arizona. 
these horses prefer the rigors of winters to the luxury of a barn and the food provided by the white man. 


Incorrigible vagabonds, 


THE WILD HERD PASSES 


By ANpDREW R. BooNE 


r VRAGEDY on the range.... 


Twenty forlorn Indian ponies, descendants of proud, wild 

horses of the range, stood dejectedly in the winter storm. 

An Arizona blizzard wailed and swept around them, piling snow 

higher. and higher as storm clouds continued to roll in from the 
southwest. 

For three days they moved no more than fifty feet. In fact, 
they made no effort to do so. It was impossible to get help to 
them, for the few white people at Kayenta were storm bound. 
Their own rations would last no longer than a week. Their 
hearts went out to those suffering animals, trembling in the face 
of each new onslaught of the weather, but no one could offer 
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them aid. The horses would have to fight the storm unaided. 

The incident which occurred no longer ago than last winter, 
touched the townspeople deeply; for it was a symbol, a symbol 
of the passing of the herd, the disappearance into oblivion of 
those roaming bands of western United States that once were 
kings of the range. In many places, should you travel through 
the badlands and open spaces of Arizona, of New Mexico, of 
Colorado and Wyoming and Utah you would find these rem- 
nants of once mighty bands, most of them now weak, thin, dis- 
pirited drifters of the animal world. 

The Kayenta affair is no different than many others that will 
be reported this winter; stories of weak followers of spirited stal- 


lions making their last 
stands against the en- 
croachments of man. 
Scores of thousands of 
these Indian horses once 
swept through western 
mountains and plains. To- 
day probably no more 
than 50,000 are left. Of 
these Uncle Sam is rapidly 
taking a devastating toll, 
for as rapidly as his agents 
find diseased members 
among the wandering 
bands they lead them to 
slaughter. Towns and 
cities and inhabitants of 
fertile valleys demand that 
their streams flow without 
pollution and sheep and 
cattle men need grazing 
lands for domestic ani- 
mals that the world may 


The roving bands today 
are so weak and lazy they 
make no effort to escape winter storms. Yet as they stampede 
up some picturesque western canyon they present all the color 
and glamour of the old days, for their spirits rise again as they 
follow some magnificent leader. 

Such is Rex! 

Son of the range he ever will belong to the range. No efforts 
of skilled trainers have subdued his spirit. Rex symbolizes the 
past and the present—but not the future. Soon all of his kind 
will be gone, memories of more hardy days when the West was 


CAPTURING A MUSTANG 


: Experts with the lariat, the Navajos are amazingly skilful in cutting the best 
live. horse out of a wild herd. 


really wild and men—but 
let’s not dwell on the 
past. 

It is with the present 
we are concerned. 

Recently Rex returned 
to his band for a few 
days, led them up de- 
serted canyons of north- 
ern Arizona, swept them 
across seemingly impass- 
able badlands, gloried in 
his short-lived freedom. 
The wild bands seem to 
take new spirit when 
some fiery stallion comes 
among them; then it is 
an observer glories in 
what once was and even 
today might be were it 
not that  civilization’s 
needs must be served. 

These untamed inhabi- 
tants of the open range 
belong to no_ particular 
breed pee lh eyaercaneem unl 
wanted by white men, but they are the gold and precious jewels 
of the Indians. They roam the mountains and plains under- 
nourished, inbred, runty, of no practical value to anyone other 
than the red man. They bear his weight on their backs, pull his 
cart and consume his vegetation. 

Living on sage brush and such small plants as they can pick 
up, they prefer the rigors of open winters to the comfort of warm 
barns and the better forage we can offer them. 

The Indian reckons his wealth in terms of ponies, sheep and 


THE HERD PASSES IN REVIEW 


Flanked by Indian outriders, this herd of wild horses is galloping between the white cliffs of an Arizona canyon for the benefit of the motion 
picture camera. The camera man’s stand is seen in the foreground. At the far left a long white cloth has been stretched across the plain to guide 
the herd into the mouth of the canyon. 
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STRUGGLING WITH AN ANGRY CAPTIVE 


The taming of a wild horse always provides an exciting spectacle. While one of the Indians is pitting his skill against the strength and ungovernable 
will of a fiery mustang his fellows roar their approval from the stockade. 


cattle. If he owns many horses, he’s a wealthy buck. No horses, 
and he loses face. Uncle Sam now offers him opportunity to 
change face, swapping his ponies for cattle that he may provide 
better and more food for his family. But the red man 
appears willing to forego these opportunities, to sacrifice himself 
for the pleasure of riding the range on his runty pony. He’d 
rather go hungry in his miserable hogan than live in better 
quarters and luok out on a fat flock grazing within the confines 
of a wire fence. 

Young Indians travel long distances whenever some small offer 
of money comes for the services of either broken or unbroken 
ponies. They find the animals traveling in bands of ten to one 
hundred fifty head. Given a fine stallion, capable of true leader- 
ship and an undaunted nerve, and the band will increase in num- 
bers and thrive on such food and water as their leader may find. 
Usually, however, the leader is little larger and hardly more 
sturdy than his followers. In consequence, most of the bands 
are small. 

I have known little Navajo horses of Arizona and northwest- 
ern New Mexico to run at a gallop without seeming fatigue 
throughout the day. Few domestic horses could withstand such 
a grueling pace. This seems to disprove the earlier assertion 
that they are a scrubby stock today, yet the seeming contradiction 
is no contradiction at all. They are an enigma of the horse world; 
scrawny and lazy but possessed of great duration. 

More than once I have seen an Indian youth of one hundred 
eighty pounds astride one of these little five hundred fifty pound 
animals as they galloped into camp at the end of a hot day, 
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neither of them showing any appreciable effects of a hard ride. 
When you consider that a horse weighing eight hundred pounds 
is considered by white men to be small, and that our average 
horse weighs about twelve hundred pounds, you can appreciate 
something of their stamina. 

I often have wondered whether these animals are smart or 
dumb. You can read either attribute from their actions. Earl 
Haley, ’puncher and motion picture director who has known the 
open range since he toddled in baby’s clothes around a western 
ranch, tells a story from which I leave you to draw your own 
conclusions. 

About a year ago, as Haley spins the yarn, he had five Navajos 
ride an equal number of ponies twenty miles to a rendezvous 
where he planned to film scenes for a motion picture. Preceding 
the riders a truck had delivered three bales of hay and two sacks 
of oats, supposedly a week’s rations for the animals. One of 
Haley’s agents handed over to the Indians the hay and grain, and 
the red men gave the whole batch to their mounts, 

Haley thought the animals would remain in camp, especially 
in view of the sumptuous feed provided; so he turned them loose 
to feast themselves. But here the story ends. The ponies sniffed 
(contemptuously) of the provender, then set off in a lope for the 
Indian settlement whence they had departed that morning. “They 
cared little for the hay,” Haley explains, ‘and less for the odor 
of the white men.” 

The incident seems typical. In the summer these wildlings 
turn to the mountains where cool breezes fan their hot bodies ; 
but snow drives them back to the plains and valleys before the 


cold mantle of winter finally 
descends, always in an effort 
to remain near water. Food 
seems of infinitely less conse- 
quence. Yet the water prob- 
lem causes them many anxious 
days. 

Cowboys consider it no un- 
usual sight to see holes nearly 
eight feet deep where Indian 
ponies have pawed away dirt 
and rocks in their frantic ef- 
forts to get at water. “Some- 
times,” Haley relates, “they 
come back to a place they may 
have left only three days be- 
fore, naturally expecting the 
pool of water still remains to 
quench their thirst. For three 
days they can exist, much like 
a camel, without feeling the 
need for drink. When they 
return to the water hole, they 
usually are in dire need of 
drink. Then they paw the 
ground, knock large rocks out 
with their flying feet—and, as 
a rule, they get what they 
seek. 

“IT remember seeing them 
fight vigorously,’ Haley told 
me, “for the chance not to 
drink, but to pound away the rocky earth on the chance they 
might find water below. We who find water at the turn of a 
faucet can’t possibly understand their craving unless we see them; 
they’re wild for drink. 

“But their watering places are becoming fewer and more 
widely separated, for man has moved in on their better 
water places and more fertile pastures; has crowded them back 
further into the mountains. Many dams have been built and engi- 
neers, finding it necessary to preserve water sheds and long grass, 
have driven them back from the rivers. Consequently the horses 
can’t always range close to the rivers. 

“A survey in the Salt River Valley, Arizona, revealed that 
range horses drink up and waste by destroying the protective 
covering of the watershed, one-twelfth of the water that might 
otherwise be brought in for irrigation and human needs. Gov- 
ernment scientists claim the horses spoil the water in various 


KING OF THE RANGE well. 


No effort of skilled trainers have ever entirely subdued the spirit of 

Rex who has led wild bands of Arizona horses for years. Rex sym- 

bolizes the past and the present, but not the future, for soon he and 
his peers will vanish from the West. 


ways. It is these facts that 
are bringing about the passing 
of the herds.” 

Not all will be lost imme- 
diately, however, for occasion- 
ally some one cuts an out- 
standing specimen from a 
band, delivers him into the 
hands of a trainer and trans- 
forms him in time to a fine 
saddle horse or, as on occa- 
sion, an actor for the screen. 
A few of these animals are 
foaled in captivity in a state 
bordering on the badlands and 
in their early youth escape to 
join other wild spirits. Others, 
born on the range, later be- 
come captives. No one can 
tell at the outset what changes 
may be wrought in a horse, 
once he has tasted of the wild 
life. 

Rex was born on the range. 
I mention him again, because 
he is the one horse I know 
Fourteen years ago, 
during a general roundup, a 
noose settled over his head 
and he unwillingly joined the 
company of other captive 
horses that man’s pleasure 
might be met. Trainers have spent many weeks working with 
him since that eventful spring morning, but his spirit remains 
high; he is to this day an unbroken horse. 

I recall that, nine years ago, Chick Morrison found Rex at 
a boys’ school in Colorado. Through some mishap he had killed 
a boy during a runaway and for two years thereafter he had been 
left, usually alone, in a stall. The boys knew him as Casey Jones, 
but he became Rex as soon as Morrison saw him, for he was 
truly a king of horses. 

For weeks Rex was like a lion at the end of a leash. During 
the first eighteen days Morrison and Jack Lindell worked with 
him daily. Lindell then jumped astride Rex’s back, and because 
the animal had been trained so strenuously, Morrison thought he 
might be weak and fall. 

Rex, true to the breed, had not weakened. 

(Continued on page 56) 


In a half-dozen 


GALLOPING DOWN A CANYON 


With thundering hoofs the wild herd is passing down the trail into oblivion. Disease, hunger and slaughter are gradually thinning the ranks of the 
gallant horses that used to sweep over the western plains by the thousands. 


OT the least effective 
weapon of the Chi- 
nese in the boycott 
that precipitated the recent 
Shanghai episode is a silken 
thread by means of which 
the Mongolians have well 
nigh strangled the economic 
life of the Japanese. Asa 
result of various compli- 
cated factors, including the 
subtle propaganda of the 
Chinese and the sometimes 
arrogant “diplomacy” of 
the Japanese, this boycott 
has wound itself in a tan- 
gled skein around the rest 
of the world. It is no mere 
coincidence that silk (par- 
ticularly Japanese silk) has 
become almost taboo and 
The silken gowns worn by the that cotton and wool are 
Japanese ladies—surely among the being substituted to an 
Peegat Gomes ever, Cesiened for _ amazing degree in feminine 
work of both artisan and artist and modes of the day. 
Be that as it may, Japan 


the product of an exquisite cul- 
ture many centuries old. today is facing a most seri- 
ous economic crisis out of 
which industrial and political catastrophe is likely to emerge, 
if certain difficulties are not solved in time. The basis upon which 
the whole matter rests is silk. 

Silk is the first industry and largest export of Japan. In fact, 
that little country has become the chief source of raw silk. Ex- 
ports amounted in good times to $390,000,000 a year. Our 
United States, being the chief luxury consumer, man for man— 
or, rather woman for woman—is Japan’s best customer. Ninety 


SILK WORMS FEEDING 


Silkworms feed upon the leaves of the mulberry tree. Their tiny eggs 
—it takes about one hundred to weigh a grain—are hatched out at the 
period when the mulberry buds are breaking into leaf. 
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THE VITAL FABRIC OF JAPAN 


Silk as Art and Industry—The Tragedy of Two Million Silk Farmers— 


The Romance of Precious Brocades 


By Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS 


percent of all the raw silk used in America comes from Japan. 
This bulk is in turn more than eighty percent of the entire output 
of raw silk of Japan. 

In 1919, Japanese silk fetched as high as $2,200 a bale; re- 
cently it brought only $153 a bale. With the yen normally worth 
50 cents and now valued at but 22 cents, this brings the actual 
return on a bale of silk down to the bottom price of less than 
$70 a bale. That is why our women can now buy pure silk- 
thread stockings that used to sell for $1.75 for 39 cents. It is 
also the reason why 2,000,000 small silk farmers in Japan are 
on the verge of starvation. It has something to do with the fact 
that 120,000 silk loom workers (mostly in New Jersey) are now 
in distress. 

Thus it is that the silk industry has its tragic aspects. Here, 
however, we are concerned with the more romantic aspects of 
the industry. 

Silk is nearest to poetry of all commodities in the world. More 
than any other thing it suggests that liquid, caressing smoothness 
of the Orient, its shimmering beauty, its feminine sensuousness, 
its perfumed riches, its curtained mysteries. The most sordid 
trade in silk could not altogether escape this romance that at- 
taches to the beginnings, to the uses and to the final disposition 
of every ell of silk. Its associations are always rich whether it 
be in fact or in fancy, in fiction or in poetry, throughout the 
civilized world. What tales of Moguls and potentates, lords and 
ladies, of palaces and mansions, above all of women—of fair 
women and foul, of queens and courtesans; of display, covetous- 
ness, heartbreak, jealousy, desire, voluptuousness, wantoness, se- 
duction—and even of murder; all inspired by silk! 

Silk never can become altogether common, because it has the 
precious property of making uncommon whatsoever it adorns. It 
adds to the wearer new values in charm and beauty. Women of 
wealth or women of the street, it seems, cannot do without silk; 
there is no substitute—not even near-silk. For silk has always 
been the deadly lure of men—when worn by women; it has been 
the garniture of office and the livery of quality. 


== 
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TENDING THE TRAYS 


Trays filled with silkworms are carefully attended and fed with green 


but slightly wilted leaves. During the final feeding, lasting about 
ten days, each worm consumes twenty times his own weight of leaves. 


True silk is both a rare and a 
common commodity—bought and 
bartered and paid for during a 
thousand years—in the currency of 
body and soul, as well as of gold 
and silver and bills of credit. 

In Japan, silk has values un- 
dreamed of by the rest of the world. 
Silkk and all its associations are 
there more elevated, more poetic, 
more detached. Once again, I am 
reminded of flowers and gardens, 
for as their gardens represent Na- 
ture, so on silk the Japanese have 
captured the image of all that is 
beautiful in gardens, all the rarest 
hues and tints that have baffled 
artist-dyers of the West. On this 
gossamer canvas they have painted 
or woven with precious selection, 
rare delicacy and startling simili- 


UNREELING THE SILKEN THREAD 


COCOONS BY THE THOUSANDS 


The cocoons of the silkworm must be handled with great care 

so as to preserve them intact for reeling. The chrysalis must 

be cured without damaging the cocoon. If the moth is per- 

mitted to cut its way out of the cocoon one continuous thread 
is broken into a thousand short ones. 


each.egg a worm is hatched that spins a cocoon of silk 
the thread of which is approximately one thousand 
yards, or more than a half-mile, in length. It winds this 
thread about itself in a sort of winding-sheet or shroud, 
for this shell becomes its tomb. One of the great indus- 
tries of Japan is unwinding this same thousand yards of 
silk thread and reeling it. 

The production of silk requires a vast area devoted 
to the planting and cultivation of the mulberry tree upon 
the leaves of which the greedy little worm feeds. during 
its productive period. 

I recall the first occasion of my visit to a silk district 
while taking a memorably beautiful ride out of Unzen 
on the southern Island of Kyushu. The motor ascended 
and entered a gorgeous mountain pass overlooking the 
green-blue Pacific studded with picture islands. We de- 
scended into a broad valley which was a veritable sea of 
green mulberry shrubs. For the mulberry leaves are not 
cultivated on full-sized trees, as I had supposed. In both 
appearance and in the manner of cultivation they closely 
resemble the wine-grape vineyard with their sturdy roots 


The cocoon of the silk worm is a continuous thread of approximately one- 

thousand yards, or more than one-half a mile in length. The task of un- 

winding this silken thread is one of the most delicate processes in the silk 

industry. After the chrysalis has been suffocated by steam the cocoons must 
be spread out on canvas for six weeks until the chrysalis dries up. 


planted in rows a few feet apart out of which grow sev- 
eral straight branches bearing luxuriant leaves. When 
full-grown and richest in sap, these branches are lopped 


tude some memorable stalk or branch or blossom ravished from 
their gardens. 

There is a whole world lying between the lowly, crawling silk 
worm, its brief life and certain death in a cocoon and the hand- 
some kimono, or obi, or ceremonial robe—a world of toil, of 
child labor and machine industries, of a national talent and in- 
dividual artistry; a world in which we see the groping hand of 
the untutored clod reaching out and touching the fine hem of the 
silken robe of the grandame. 

The beginnings of silk lie in an insignificant moth that lays 
about five hundred eggs during its brief span of life. Out of 


off. Our passage along the narrow roads was often ob- 

structed by crude carts drawn by stupid oxen, heaped 
high with freshly cut mulberry branches. In most instances, 
they were being distributed directly among the thatched cottages 
of the peasants in the neighborhood. 

Now I have come to the threshold of the tremendously intimate 
side of agriculture, the beginnings of the personal touch from 
which no thread of silk can ever escape. It is reminiscent to some 
degree of our own quilting parties at which all the workers and 
gossips among the neighborhood women gathered. Here in Japan 
silk making has always been a sternly necessary cog in the 
economical-industrial system. 

We stopped at any number of cottages where entire families— 
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In Japan the silk industry is carried on in both home and factory. In 
1929 over two million homes were engaged in the raising of silk worms. 


with the exception of the adult 
men in their prime who were 
working in the fields—were en- 
gaged in the earlier stages of 
silk-producing. When I say a 
family, I include grandmother 
—sometimes the great-grand- 
mother and great-grandfather 
—son’s wives and their son’s 
wives and their numerous chil- 
dren. Their lives, from birth 
to death, are entwined with silk. 
Sometimes I fancied silk was 
like the fatal web of a spider 
in which their destiny had be- 
come entangled. But there was 
no way of being certain of this, 
with only plodding faithfulness 
and smiling faces to judge 
trom. 

At this point it becomes ad- 
visable to explain that the silk 
worms eat their mulberry 
leaves while they spin their 
precious web, winding it by moving their heads continuously. 
Then they go to sleep inside their self-made tombs awaiting 
resurrection two weeks later as a butterfly. Those that are per- 
mitted to emerge from a hole they make in the end of the cocoon 
come out as butterflies. The females proceed to lay five hundred 
eggs. Their life cycle being complete, both male and female 
die. 

Some idea of the widespread extent of the raising and nurtur- 
ing of silkworms in Japan may be gathered on learning that in 
1929, 2,220,000 homes were engaged in this branch of the industry. 

At every house—both hereabouts and in the Fuji country on 
the larger northern island of Hokaido—one and all welcomed 
us and went to no end of trouble showing us everything, always 
with many apologies for not having better things. Their poverty 
was often pitiable. Not a few insisted graciously upon serving 
tea. 

The houses in the main were little more than thatched huts. 
their size altogether depending on the size of the family, al- 
though most of them consisted of only one large room. Racks 
filled with trays of silkworms were stacked everywhere, partic- 
ularly up among the rafters of the peaked roof where they could 
be kept at an equably warm temperature. So the people lived. 
ate and slept with their silkworms; the young were born with 
them and the aged died amongst them. 

It was springtime and the trays had all been brought out on the 
three-foot verandas. As the news spread that foreigners were in 
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In many homes the Japanese women still spin silk with the primi- 
tive hand spinning wheel. 


town a good part of the population began to gather around us, 
staring continuously and often doubled up with irrepressible 
laughter over our strange mannerisms and the thought that any- 
one in the world could possibly be so interested in silkworms, 
as though they were something extraordinary and not as common 
as fingers and toes. They were all vastly pleased, nevertheless, 
and envious of the inordinate pride of our hosts. 

The very old women and the younger children were feeding 
the worms and sorting the cocoons. It was left to the young 
girls to reel the silk from the cocoons by means of quaint hand 
and foot machines closely resembling our own Colonial spinning 
wheels. Seated there spinning gracefully bent over their task, 
the endless thread from a cocoon bobbing in a bowl of hot water, 
now and then looking up with a shy smile—they presented a pic- 
ture no less romantic than that of Faust’s Marguerite, for ex- 
ample, spinning flax. 

We now pass from the heart and soul, bread and butter side 
of the drama of silk among the more primitive folk back-country 
to the ancient center of culture, Kyoto, where the mind and imag- 
ination seizes upon every substance and fabric and fashions it 
into some form, pattern or color that makes it fit for the use 
of the Imperial family and the gods—and the American luxury 
market! 

For a long while I could not understand the meaning and use 
of certain scaffoldings from 
which hung a profusion of flut- 
tering streamers of all colors. 
These were the dyeing works, it 
seemed, where the newly-dyed 
strips of silk were exposed to 
the sun and air. Then again, 
I was attracted to the river 
bank by many persons washing 
and rinsing hundreds of pieces 
in the stream that flows through 
Kyoto. “Why, don’t you know,” 
they told me, “that the gods 
have blessed the waters of this 
river as no other in Nippon, in 
favor of the dyers and color- 
masters?’ So, through every 
yard of Japanese silk there are 
woven ever so many invisible 
threads of the spirit of religion 
and fancy. 

From the moment we ap- 
proached the realm of woven 
silk, we found ourselves on the 
threshold of a great art whose 


Today many Japanese homes which depended on the making of silk 
for their livelihood are threatened by boycott and economic diffi- 


The small artisan of Japan cannot long compete with the 
great power looms of the western world. 


culties. 


ramifications multiply and 


become a _ bewildering 
maze of splendor. That 
eminent expert, Shojiro 


Nomura, took me under 
his wing. “I have never 
shown this to my own 
brother,’ he told me, as 
he unwrapped a treasured 
screen with the tenderness 
of the born collector. Mr. 
Nomura has the most 
complete collection of sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth 
century court ladies’ ki- 
monas in all Japan. His 
fame, however, rests on 
his having been the crea- 
tor of the modern haoni, 
a silken jacket. 

Not only every lady, 
but every well-dressed 
woman takes pride in 
wearing a handsome obi. 
The obt is a_ beautiful 
strip of brocade, a foot 
and a half in width and 
about twelve feet in 
length. Values range from 
a few dollars to several 
thousand dollars. An obt 
is an intrinsic part of every young lady’s dowry. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Nomura I was sent out to a fac- 
tory for making obi, accompanied by his English-speaking daugh- 
ter who smiled and continually cooed “Oh-oo-00!” over every- 
thing I said. 

It was an interesting journey several miles outside of Kyoto in 
a ricksha that took us through waving fields of young mulberry 
shoots and then past cottages where whole families were engaged 
in sorting cocoons or in spinning the silk. 

At length we arrived at the “manufactory” as Mr. Nomura had 
termed it. This turned out to be nothing more or less than a 
large cottage, the home of the silk master and his family. The 
master weaver and all his relatives met us at the door, bowing 
low and bobbing like so many daffodils caught in a breeze of 
politeness. Thence we were taken into the loom-room where a 
grandfather and grandmother and a young daughter sat down at 
a two-century old loom and played a phrase or two each of the 
symphony of silk weaving. Outwardly, the weaving had much in 


After innumerable complicated processes the thread of the silkworm 

finally reaches the silk merchant in a score of different multi-colored 

forms—dress goods, kimonas, obis, hangings and many other lovely 
articles. 


AT THE DYE FACTORY 


After silk has been dyed it is hung up on racks to dry in a profusion of flut- 
tering streamers. The dyeing process must be carried out with great care for 
the delicate fabric is particularly sensitive to certain types of chemicals. 


common with all weaving. 
It was the association and 
accompanying life of the 
weavers that were arrest- 
ing and significant. Hav- 
ing seen the whole family 
perform their traditional 
tasks, we were escorted 
with many bows out of 
the weaving room to a 
veranda where a_ semi- 
ceremonial tea was served. 
In passing through the liv- 
ing quarters I was at- 
tracted by the elaborate 
God-shelf where tokens 
were offered daily to the 
local and tutelary gods of 
the weavers. 

It was on this veranda 
in the rear of the house, 
where the weavers ate, 
rested and lived and—lI 
had reason to believe— 
dreamed the dreams they 
afterwards wove into 
beautiful patterns during 
long hours in the weaving 
room beyond. While they 
took great pleasure in 
serving us with tea and 
cakes, their greater delight lay in showing, and sharing with us, 
their garden. 

It was a large garden, as family gardens go. They apologized 
again and again for having thus grasped so large a share of Na- 
ture’s bounty, and explained—so that we might not misunder- 
stand and think them selfish—that the garden had been building 
and growing over a matter of centuries. An ancestor had begun 
modestly and on a much smaller scale. In worshipful emu- 
lation, each succeeding generation had added something to it, un- 
til now it had become the great and blessed domain we were look- 
ing upon. They accredited their insignificant fame as weavers to 
the grace of Buddha and contemplation in their garden. 

This experience left an indelible impression upon my mind. It 
made me realize how much care and artistry goes into the making 
of a yard of silk and how precious it really is. Into silk have 
been woven dreams and poetry as well as the drama of ordinary 
human life. No piece of silk can be entirely worthless. It al- 
ways has a glorious history behind it. 


AT THE CAPITOL OF SILK 


One of the great centers of Japanese culture, Kyoto has been preem- 

inent in the art of silk weaving and dyeing. One of the streams in Kyoto 

is said to have been specially blessed by the gods in favor of the 
dyers and color masters. 
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FOLLOWING 
WHITE TRAILS 


IN THE ALPS: 


European Picture Service 


CLIMBING IN THE SNOW 


Winter hiking and mountain climbing are 
delightful and exhilarating sports. Many 
mountaineers discard snow shoes and rackets 
and make use of skis in winter climbing. 
The first great Alpine ski expedition tra- 
versed the Bernese Oberland in 1897. Since 
then many high Alpine peaks have been 
climbed with the help of skis. 


WINTER VAGABOND 


The skilful ski-runner may wander almost 
anywhere that his fancy leads him. Some- 
times when he glides down steep hills he can 
attain a speed of forty miles an hour. A 
good ski racer must possess ability to diag- 
nose the snow and foretell changes in tex- 
ture and speed which can be counteracted 
only by accurate readjustments of balance. 


European Picture Service 


PANORAMA OF THE BERNESE OBERLAND 


adds special magic to the valleys and hills of the 
Bernese Oberland. Across the valley is seen the impressive sum- 
mit of the Jungfrau. 


‘Winter snows 
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A SCAVENGER OF THE JUNGLE 


The turkey vulture is the scavenger of the Guiana jungles. Near 

villages and settlements the vulture’s life is a comparatively easy one, 

but in the jungles its hunger is not easily satisfied. What happens 

when the vulture is fortunate enough to find food is indicated by 

this picture of one of the birds who has gorged himself so that 
he can hardly move. 


THE ALLIGATOR OF THE GUIANA RIVERS 


JUNGLE LIFE IN DUTCH GUIANA 


Tapirs, Peccaries and Exotic Birds—A Combat Between Sloths— 
The Bird that Conquers Snakes 


By JEAN M. F. Dusots 


With photographs by the author 


landed in a dugout at one of the small Carib-Indian villages 

along a tributary of the Upper-Commewyne River in 
Dutch Guiana, South America. My purpose in selecting this par- 
ticular place was to study and photograph the wild life of an 
unusually interesting region. 

The house to which I was shown was without walls. Like all 
Carib houses it consisted simply of a roof thatched with the 
fronds of palm leaves and supported by a few poles. The floor 
was of earth and surprisingly clean. Between the poles hung a 
hammock made of a yellowish brown fiber, and in the opposite 
corner, dangling from a beam, swung the indispensable mataps, 
or cassava squeezer, used to press out the “bitter” cassava water 
which is the deadly poison juice of the grated cassava root. 

By the time I was settled in my new home the sun was almost 
down. Between the tree trunks I could see the distant bank of 
the river, already distorted by the coming twilight. The muffled 
roar of a howling-monkey floated over the stream which had as- 
sumed a purple hue that became gradually more intense as the 
twilight drew to a close. A small owl winged silently by. As I 
idly followed its flight my attention was attracted by a solitary 
Carib, who stood outlined for a moment against the fading glare 
of the river’s surface. The next instant he was gone, completely 
absorbed by the shades of a clump of shore trees. Presently I 
saw him again as, armed with his five foot bow, he slunk cat- 
like towards a little clearing at the edge of the village. His pace, 
swift at first, slowed down; his soft footed stalk became the 
predacious prowl of a beast of prey. Then he disappeared, erased 
by the evening shadows of the jungle. 


Or: afternoon at the beginning of the long, dry season I 


The broad-nosed cayman basks along the banks of the rivers that wind through the dense jungles of Dutch Guiana. As a rule caymans are not par- 
ticularly dangerous except during the nesting season when the female will attack without hesitation anything that approaches her nest. 


THE CRAB OWL 


An extremely sagacious looking 
creature, the bespectacled crab owl 
of Dutch Guiana usually hunts at 
night, feeding on rats, mice and 


other small creatures. “Like 


numerous’ varieties and_ species 
throughout North America, it has 
huge eyes which are very service- 
able in the dark. Its very soft plum- 
age renders its flight noiseless. 


Su@ie wile Byard 
thought I heard a faint 
thud as if a stone had 
fallen into the under- 
brush. The  Indian’s 
form appeared again, 
looming up against the 
dense background of the 
jungle. He strode past 
catlike as before, but his 
gait was swifter and 
more unconcerned. He 
swerved toward the cen- 
ter of the village, where 
he vanished from sight 
between the  palm- 
thatched houses. Shortly 
after a slighter figure ap- 
peared, and, passing 
close by my hut, headed 
straight for the clearing. 
It was a woman. A dog 
followed her. I watched 
her until the darkness 
engulfed her. Ina short 
time she reappeared, 
with a dead agouti dan- 
gling from her hand. 
This apparently was as 
it should be: among the 
Indians the men killed 
the game and the woman 
fetched it. Only when 
larger animals such as 
tapir and deer are killed 


will the men bring them in and help to cut them up. 

How the Carib had known the presence of the agouti was a 
puzzle to me. He had probably found the animal’s tracks that 
afternoon or more likely had seen the rodent iself. The trailing 
ability of these people is amazing and it would take the white man 
many years of training to be able to detect only a few of the 
things that these dusky hunters discover in a moment’s time. I 
was, therefore, confident that with the proper cooperation of my 
hosts, I could hope to secure some unusual pictures of wild life 


in these jungles. 

I was not to be dis- 
appointed. The next 
morning one of the 
Carib boys was await- 
ing me with the news 
of an unusual happen- 
ing in a clump of ce- 
cropia trees near the 
clearing back of my 
house. One.of the vil- 
lage curs, with its large 
torn, bat-like ears and 
a head much too large 
for his body, was al- 
ready there, jumping 
frantically up against 
the tree, clawing the 
bark as he slid back and 
yelping viciously at 
something above him. 
I picked up a stick and 
at once the mongrel 
slunk away, growling 
with fangs bared. 

Just above me in one 
of the trees two three- 
toed sloths were en- 
gaged in a lively battle. 
Theos lazy _men’——as 
the natives call them— 
were biting and claw- 


ing each other with 
surprising ferocity. 
Their otherwise slow 
movements had changed 
into swift forceful ac- 
tions; their small, light- 
reddish eyes shone with 
anger and they emitted 
nasty, hissing sounds 
while the fight lasted. It 
was quite unnatural to 
see these sluggish, ar- 
boreal vegetarians in a 
fight, and before long 
several of the Indians 
had joined us under the 
tree: 

As the two fighters 
seemed lost to the world 
in the heat of combat, I 
rushed back to my hut 
tov fetch’ my camera. 
When I returned I no- 
ticed that the sloths rep- 
resented two different 
types, one usually found 
in the coast lands and 
the other in the higher 
regions. The “low- 
lander” had the advan- 
tage in the fight. Like 
an aviator he had man- 
euivered Onna) place 
above the enemy and 
from this more advan- 


THE LAUGHING FALCON 


The jungle Indians call this bird 
the conqueror of snakes. Like the 
secretary bird of Africa, the laugh- 


falcon of Dutch Guiana is a 


bold snake hunter. It fearlessly at- 
tacks the most venomous of reptiles, 
stunning them with blows of its 
beak and its wings. Large serpents 
are torn to pieces. Smaller ones are 


swallowed whole. 


tageous position he could reach the head of the “highlander” with 
his enormous claws before the other had a chance to defend him- 
self. During the fight they both had gradually come down the 
tree and at last they were on the ground. The Indians wanted 
to kill them as they consider their flesh a delicacy, but I succeeded 
in letting the utterly helpless animals get off “shot-free.” The 
victor climbed up into the branches with amazing speed, but the 
other sloth looked helplessly about for a tree and at last clumsily 
crawled away through the underbrush on its elbows with its hind 


feet turned inward. 


The collared peccary is distinguished by the whitish collar circling its neck and is one 
of the two species of the swine family found in the new world. Unlike its more ag- 
gressive relative, the white-lipped peccary, the collared peccary seldom attacks. 


The fight I had just 
witnessed was an ex- 
traordinary sight, for 
the sloth generally 
hangs quietly in a tree 
like a “living ham- 
mock” with the bear- 
like claws of all four 
feet gripping a branch 
and the head hanging 
down. For days and 
days it hangs in that 
position, moving slow- 
ly from branch to 
branch, or tree to tree, 
living on leaves and 
buds and_ occasionally 
lapping up the dew 
drops. 

The day after the 
battle of the sloths I 
made another interest- 
ing discovery. This 
time it was a pipa, or 
Suriname water toad, 
a most remarkable be- 
trachian which exists 
only in this part of the 
world. I found it in a 
muddy pool at the 
edge of a small cassava 
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THE TIGER BITTERN 


A pugnacious creature armed with a long bill, the tiger bittern is a 

great fisher and hunter. These birds do not find it difficult to sat- 

isfy their ravenous appetites or to feed their hungry youngsters. 

The streams of the jungles provide an abundance of food including 

such delicacies as fish, small mammals, snakes, lizards, crabs and 
worms. 


field. It was a male almost a foot long with a broad, short 
pointed head and protruding tube-like nostrils. Strange as is its 
appearance, even more so is the curious way this toad has of 
hatching its eggs. As soon as they are laid, the male deposits 
them with his paws upon the female’s back. There they develop 
into the skin which forms a cell around each egg. At the time 
that the young toads are ready to leave their birth chambers 
the mother’s back has the appearance of a honeycomb. 

In these jungles it was not necessary to go far to find things of 
interest. Near my hut was a tree, its branches fringed with the 
nests of a colony of caciques. Their hanging nests, intricately 
woven of grass, strips of bark and palm fiber, are shaped like a 
pouch about thirty inches or more long. They are suspended 
from the ends of small, outer branches of tall trees, presumably 
to insure safety from monkeys, snakes and smaller, roving ani- 
mals of prey. Another precaution indicating the high intelli- 
gence of these gay, clamorous birds is their habit of occupying 
a tree where hornets have built a nest which is very much the 
same form and size as their own. To make the picture complete 
one often discovers close to the wasp’s nest the fusiformed nest 
of a small, yellow ant. Daily one could see the noisy, nervous 
birds busy with their nest-building activities or doing acrobatic 
stunts. 

There are many monkeys in the Dutch Guiana jungles and 
their activities are always interesting. One day a troop of 
capuchin monkeys were feeding in a giant tree. A mother- 
monkey with her tiny, fluffy baby hanging to her breast was 
trying very hard to reach a cluster of fruit at the end of a 
slender twig. Every time she got almost near enough, the bough 
would bend dangerously and the poor monkey had to retreat 
hastily. She was too heavy for the twig. After several unsuc- 
cessful attempts she at last went to another part of the tree and 
hunted there for delicacies. But very soon she returned to her 
first love, the bunch of fruit that hung so attractively near and 
yet so far. 

She tried again and again, but always she had to rush back 
in the very nick of time to save herself from falling. Of a 
sudden I noticed a change of tactics. She advanced as near 
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to the end of the branch as safety permitted, but instead of 
reaching for the fruit herself she took a firm grasp upon the 
little monkey that clung so tightly to her breast. Pulling the 
struggling little one away from her she pushed it out along the 
slender twig. As soon as the baby discovered the fruit before 
him no further urging from his mother was necessary. The 
youngster crawled quickly along the bough and seized the object 
of its desire. The mother had the little fellow firmly by the tail 
all this time, and as soon as it had secured the bunch of fruit 
she pulled her child towards her like a sailor pulling in a row- 
boat. The little monkey objected strenuously to this unexpected 
action of its mother. It cried loudly and tried to stuff all the 
fruit into its mouth at once but the old monkey got a firm hold 
on him and quickly relieved him of the tidbit, stuffing it into 
her own mouth. The little one whimpered a bit, then hastily 
returned to his warm, soft place at his mother’s breast where it 
buried its little head into the fur. 

Capuchin monkeys are expert climbers, and it is claimed that 
at times during their flight through the forest they can leap 
fifty feet from one tree into the next. They generally travel in 
bands of twenty or more, speedily moving from one tree to the 
other and making frequent use of the prehensile tail, their 
“fifth hand.” As the capuchin, or sapajou, as the natives call 
him, is a smart, little fellow and full of mischief, he is a favorite 
pet among the Indians. 

Frequently the Indians brought in a dead tapir, whose flesh 
is one of their delicacies, though to me it tasted like the meat of 
an old cow. Biologically, however, the tapir is a most unusual 
animal. It is one of the oldest living creatures of the present 
world. In many museums fossil remains of tapirs are to be 
seen, and it is amazing how little the modern tapir has changed 
anatomically from his prehistoric forebears of the tertiary period. 


THE LAZY MAN OF THE TREES 


The Creoles of French Guiana call the sloth the mouton paresseux, 
or lazy sheep, because of its indolent habits and its coarse, greyish 
brown fur. The creature’s long curved claws are veritable hooks by 
which he can hang for hours. The shaggy coat with which nature 
has garbed him blends perfectly with his arboreal surroundings. 


At the present time there is probably no other animal in existence 
which has succeeded in retaining his primitive form to such an 
astonishingly great degree. The tapir’s relative, the horse, was 
not so slow and has made amazing progress in the same space of 
time. From a tiny good-for-nothing the horse has transformed 
itself into the splendid creature we know today, but the tapir 
has remained much as he was. He has succeeded only in puz- 
zling the scientists by appearing exclusively in two widely sep- 
arate parts of the earth—in the Malayan Peninsula, Borneo and 
Sumatra; and in Central and South America! Curiously enough, 
two of the four American tapirs living today are more closely 
related to their Malayan cousins than the two other South 
American species, which form a decidedly distinct group. The 
South American tapirs are comparatively recent inhabitants of 
their present domicile. 

One day I was traveling in a dugout canoe along one of the 
smaller streams with two native paddlers. Suddenly rounding 
a bend the drip-drip of the paddles ceased and the dugout shot 
to the shore. About sixty or seventy yards ahead of us a tapir 
with her odd-looking, striped and spotted young had entered the 
water. Discovering us the mother and her baby dived so quietly 
that they left not as much as aripple. In fact there was nothing 
to indicate that they had been there a moment ago. Birds flew 
back and forth over the stream, and a large, metallic-blue winged 
butterfly fluttered idly among the water flowers above the very 
spot where the tapirs had vanished. For a long time three pairs 
of human eyes looked for their reappearance, scanning every 
inch of the water before them, but we never saw the animals 
again. They were hiding themselves under water—likely very 
near us—only their snouts sticking out among the shell flowers 
which floated about in profusion. I would have given anything 
for a photograph of them. 

Several weeks later my guide and I were following the edge 
of the mangroves where it bordered the marsh land of the coastal 
region. The muddy soil soon turned into a soft ooze and we 


A LIVING HAMMOCK 


It is literally a problem to make head or tail of a sloth when it is 

hanging like a living hammock with all of its four feet gripping the 

branches. The sloth can hang in this position for days, slowly mov- 

ing from one branch or tree to another. As a rule it moves at 

night living on the leaves and buds of the trees and occasionally 
lapping up the dew drops. 


THE LOQUACIOUS PARROT 


The gorgeously green, yellow and red feathered parrots usually travel 

in pairs. Their incessant palaver as they fly over the villages in the 

afternoon on their return from their feeding places suggests the 
shrill bickering of angry fishwives. 


had to take to the trees, climbing from one stilted root to the 
next. The marsh at our right was a veritable bird’s paradise 
and we often paused to observe the feathered inhabitants. Now 
a flock of black muscovy ducks, large as geese, rose suddenly 
from a weed-bordered pool, hastily disappearing from sight, then 
again a pair of brown and yellow spur-winged jacanas flew up 
from between the mucha-mucha plants, cackling as they went, 
and everywhere tiny songsters and ever-busy kiskadees dotted 
the bushes. Above a small swamp circled a rain falcon, a beau- 
tifully feathered bird. It was undoubtedly in search of snakes, 
its principal food, for just as in Africa the secretary bird is 
known as a snake hunter, so in Dutch Guiana the rain falcon 
indulges in the same sport. The Indians call it Makawo and 
Huli-tallili which means “Conqueror of Snakes.” It fearlessly 
attacks the most venomous reptiles, stunning them with blows 
of its beak and wings. Large serpents are torn to pieces; the 
smaller ones swallowed whole. 

I was anxious to see it actually catch a snake but it was not to 
be. The bird hovered over one spot for an instant, stayed per- 
fectly still in the air, then plunged down into the grass and out 
of sight. When it flew up again it was swallowing something. 
It perched on a little tree not farther away than six or seven feet 
from us and sat facing us without the slightest fear. Encouraged 
by its attitude I set my camera and “shot” it without any diffi- 
culty. 

Around a bend the fringe of mangrove trees followed the 
curve of the river. Here the swamp became drier and more 
grassy, and ended. in wide, gently sloping mud flats which glim- 
mered in the morning sun. Of a sudden we came upon a queer 
looking bird standing in the high grass of a pool. It was a tiger 
bittern. With its wings spread half open and its mighty bill 
pointed toward the intruders the bird was an impressive sight. 
I was able to approach within four feet of it and snap its 
picture. 
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High above in the deep, glaring sky 
a pair of vultures circled about and drift- 
ed lazily over the landscape. From 
somewhere across the river came the 
roar of a belated howling-monkey, swell- 
ing and diminishing, so like the thunder- 
ing breakers of the sea not far away. 

We were continuing our walk along 
the mangroves when I suddenly detected 
something that moved leisurely about in 
the middle of the plain. Through my 
field glasses I saw it was a peccary. | 
was first unable to see to what species it 
belonged, for there are two: the white 
lipped and the collared peccary. The 
white lipped peccaries are the black sheep 
of the family! They are ill tempered, 
pugnacious .beasts which associate in 
large herds and do not hesitate to attack 
either man or animal. Many a hunter 
has saved his life only by finding .an 
accessible tree conveniently close by. 
Even the jaguar respects them and this 
is not surprising if one has seen these 
New World members of the swine fam- 
ily during an attack. The boars with 
their small tusks, sharp as lancets, charge 
en masse with remarkable swiftness and 
ferocity. Just before the attack is made 
one can hear the sound of their gnashing 
tusks and it is then time to make for 
safety ! 

The other species, the collared peccary, 
is not so aggressive and seldom attacks. 

The pig I saw was unaware of our 
presence and continued uprooting the 
mud with his long snout. Cautiously 
we went forward, our eyes glued on the 
animal. Of a sudden it threw up its 
ugly head; it had heard something. It 
sniffed the air and then trotted away 
toward the mangroves but before it 
reached them, two other swine came for- 
ward out of the protecting shadows. At 


this the first peccary apparently changed its mind and halted. 
It turned again to face us and sniffed the air vigorously; then 
it yawned as if to show its deep contempt for us. 
as still as possible, watching the animals from behind the man- 
For a while nothing happened, then of a sudden 
I glanced inquiring- 


grove trunks. 
the three peccaries started in our direction. 
ly at my companion but 
his face showed no 
change of expression. 
In the meanwhile four 
more  peccaries had 
joined the others and 
all came trotting to- 
ward us. I felt rather 
uneasy and examined 
the tree I was grasping 
to assure myself of an 
accessible refuge. More 
swine came out from 
the mangrove belt and 
followed the others. 
There were eighteen 
now, all told. The fore- 
most was an old boar 
and I could hear him 
grunt as he approached. 
About twenty yards 
from us they halted, 
gnashing their teeth as 
if they were sharpening 
them. I again glanced 
at my guide, who was 
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THE WOOLLY OPOSSUM 


One of the loveliest creatures of the jungle, 
the opossum is nocturnal in its habits and 
none too delicate in its tastes. The opossum 
belongs to the marsupial group, carrying its 
young in an abdominal pouch to which ‘they 
are immediately transferred after birth. 


We stood 


THE ARMORED TANK OF THE JUNGLE 


When the Spaniards came to South America they called this creature the armadillo be- 

cause of the cuirasse with which it is equipped as a protection against its enemies. 

Armadillos burrow into the earth and seldom come abroad except at night. When they 
are attacked they can curl up into a ball, protecting themselves completely. 


staring fixedly past me at the animals. 

“There is no danger,” he assured me 
at last. 

He had hardly spoken the words when 
without the slightest warning the swine 
rushed forward and without a moment’s 
hesitation I took to the branches above 
me. So did my companion. The old 
boar placed both fore feet against a 
root of my tree and looked at me with 
his mean, small eyes. Several other 
swine grouped themselves about their 
leader. Then the old fellow started to 
rub his bristled snout against the root. 
His utter disregard for human beings 
was astounding. I felt inclined to pep- 
per his thick hide with shot, but this 
would have been a most foolish thing to 
do. The other swine would then camp 
near their dead leader all day and night 
and perhaps the following day too and 
we would not get a chance to get away. 

For more than an hour we remained 
sitting hunched up in the trees and | 
was getting so cramped I felt I could 
not stand it much longer. However, 
there was nothing to do but wait. At 
first the swine seemed to enjoy the siege 
for they made themselves quite at home, 
lying down or standing about in small 
groups; but as the tropical sun bore down 
more and more upon the mudflat they 
gradually moved away, slowly as if to 
impress upon us their dignity as masters 
of the situation. There were now only 
four left, a young boar and a mother 
with her two babies. 

As the family moved closer to my tree 
I descended quickly but before I could 
get my camera in position the boar had 
disappeared. I was able to get a good 
picture of the little ones and their moth- 
er, so I was quite satisfied. She paid 
little attention to me personally but at 


the click of the camera’s shutter, slight as it was, she raced 
away into the protecting shade of the mangroves. 

On our way back we came upon a savanna deer which jumped 
out of the high grass of the swamp. 
reached the mangrove belt and was gone. 

Near our camp we discovered a long, greyish object in the 


In two mighty leaps it 


mud of the river bank. 
At first I believed that 
it was a log, but it 
proved to be a full 
grown _ broad-nosed 
cayman which lay 
drowsing on the water’s 
edge. Upon our ap- 
proach the alligator 
rose slowly on his short, 
clumsy legs and with a 
loud splash plunged in- 
to the water, leaving no 
further trace. At the 
same moment we heard 
janother scramble, a 
slicing thud and a 
splash, back of us; a 
second cayman had 
taken to the water. . . 
I looked across the 
river. Like some vast 
lake draped in white 
mist, the broad stream 
stretched before me as 
(Continued on page 58) 
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WITH THE LOGGERS OF 
THE NORTHWEST 


The Romance of Big Timber—Tales of the Old-time Lumber- 
jacks—Riding with Death on the Log Drives 


By Stewart H. HoLprook 


PYNHE story of the American lumberjack begins in Maine. In 
the early years of the Republic, husky woodsmen cut the 
virgin spruce trees and drove them down the river, to the 

saw mills. For many decades Maine led the country in lumber 

production. 

But the trees did not last forever. So the loggers rolled up 
their blankets and moved west. They stopped for a while in 
New York and again in Pennsylvania, but they left no deeply 
rooted traditions in those states. It was not until they reached 
Michigan that they left their next mark. Bay City, Saginaw, 
and Muskegon—these towns were carved out of the forests by 
red-shirted men who drank hard liquor and swore Rabelaisian 
oaths. One hundred saw mills whined day and night and when 
the logs were at the mill slips the loggers pounded on white pine 
bars and shouted for more whisky. 

Then they went on to Wisconsin and paused a bit in Eau 
Claire, felling the tall pine, straight as masts, and sending it on 
rafts down to the Father of Waters. The pine didn’t last long, 
either, and the next stop was in Minnesota, where there was still 
more pine. The mills, however, were getting larger and faster 
and the Minnesota pine disappeared rapidly. The loggers snapped 
their galluses and took a long jump this time—to the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Roughly speaking the shifting of the lumber centers of 
America parallels our industrial and agricultural development. 
In the fifties Pennsylvania led the country, in the nineties Wis- 
consin ranked highest among the states. It was not until 1900 
that the Pacific Coast states, principally Washington and Oregon, 


came into prominence as a lumber producing region. In 1926 
the state of Washington ranked first. 
In the Northwest “the logger has his back to the sea. He has 


only to look behind him to know what has happened. His father 
and grandfather followed the ever-moving timber line toward 
the sunset until it brought up on the Pacific Coast. Civilization, 
the loggers’ ancient enemy, has been slowly yet surely upon their 
heels; and now the logger must face it squarely. In fact, he 
has been facing it for some years past and it has brought about 
striking changes in his life. The old-time loggers, or most of 
them, have gone to join the ox-teams, the ten-cent whisky and 
the snows of yesterday. 
The modern logger has a better life than did his forebears. 
He has been tamed and to a certain extent domesticated. Amer- 
ica’s great and sometimes terrible 
god, ‘the machine, is chiefly re- 


THE HIGH CLIMBER 
The high climber challenges 


death every time he goes aloft 
one hundred seventy-five or 
two hundred feet to saw off the 
top of the “spar” tree. His is 
about the only spectacular job 
left in the modern lumber 
camps of the northwest. 


sponsible for the change. 

First, the simple donkey en- 
gine drove the bellowing ox- 
teams from the timber. Along 
with the donkey engine came the 
logging railroad. The once great 
hell-roaring buckeroo who goaded 
the “bulls,” or oxen, down the 
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Ewing Galloway ‘ 


UNDERCUTTING A GIANT REDWOOD 


After one of the great redwoods has been sawed more than half way through it is undercut on the opposite side so that the loggers can’ direct 
its fall. The Pacific Coast states came into prominence as a lumber producing region about 1900. Today they rank first in the lumber cut of the 
country which supplies more than one-half “of the world’s lumber. 


skidroad, has been replaced by an engineer who drives a tractor. to cut off the top of the spar-tree, sorme hundred and fifty feet 

Logging has been speeded up, but it has lost much of its from the ground, and hang the block at the very top. It was 

color. The stuttering, pounding donkey engine and even the done and it worked very well. This idea created the high- 
locomotive are far less picturesque than a powerful team of oxen, climber’s job. 

their bows whining, the chains clanking, and the clear, profane The work of the high-climber is about the only spectacular ac- 

voice of the ox-teamster ringing through the forest. Is it any tivity left to the logger. With spurs strapped on his legs and a 

wonder that Dan McNeil, a noted ox-driver in his day, thus re- safety belt around his waist, the steeple-jack of the woods hitches 

ported his regrets at the transition from oxen to steam: himself up a big fir, limbing it as he goes. Anywhere from one 

‘Deno wae! ge OEE er ameie eee tee hundred fifty to two hundred feet from the ground, he straps him- 

And T ruled with an iron prips ne ; self to the tree and saws off the top. When the top falls, he 

And never a slob on the whole dam’ job must hang on for his very life. When the tree top crashes to 

Dared give me any lip. the ground the high-climber swings back and forth with the vi- 


But now, alas, my days are past; 


"i : brating trunk. 
There’s no job for me here. J i 


My bulls all Killed and my place ‘is. filled Some of the high-climbers use dynamite instead of a saw. 
By a donkey engineer. The powder sticks are tied in a row around the top; then the 
Instead of my stately team of bulls climber comes down and lights a fuse which dangles from the 


All stepping along so fine, top. The result is spectacular to see, but the sawed-off top is 
A greasy old engine toots and coughs : 


And hauls in the turn with a line. a cleaner job. ie : 
, When the tree has been topped it is guyed all around with 
The donkey engine has been used in logging since 1882, but heavy cables. A pulley-block weighing /up to twelve hundred 


not widely. It was at the turn of the century that it really be- pounds is hoisted to the top and hung there. The main line, or 
came a factor in the woods. At first it was small and was used cable, is run through the block,—and “she’s all set for logein’.” 
to drag the logs along the ground to the landing. Then, some- Of late years, another tree, similarly rigged, is hooked — up to 
one, and there has been much argument as to who he was, the main spar. Over a taut trolley between them travels a 
thought of running the cable through a pulley-block hung well “bicycle,” a moving block by which the big logs are picked clear 
above the ground. Thus, what is known as the “high lead” was of the ground and stumps and flashed through the air in less 
born. It quickly gained popularity, for by this method the time than it would take the old-time oxen to lean on their bows. 
ends of logs being yarded were lifted from the ground and pulled Steel has come to the woods, too, and today there are as many 
in to the donkey without being obstructed by stumps and brush. steel spar trees as there are natural ones. The donkey engines 
As time went on the block, or pulley, was moved higher and which operate these spars have grown into gigantic machines, 
higher. Some ingenious fellow thought it would be a good thing run by expert mechanics. These machines which eliminate the 
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old fashioned loggers not only 
yard, or haul the logs into 
the landing, but slap them onto 
flat cars before you know what 
has taken place. Some are run 
by steam, some by electricity, and 
lately the Diesel is bidding for 
favor, 

The donkey engine and the lo- 
comotive have changed the log- 
gers’ life, and so has another 
machine—the automobile. Not 
so long ago the logger went to > 
camp on foot; he was not even 
allowed to ride the tote team. 
Now he can step on the gas of 
his own automobile and_ drive 
right into camp. If he has no 
car he can ride a bus or a train. 
Within the past month I called 
at four logging camps in Oregon 
and Washington. There was a 
garage for employes’ cars in each 
camp. One of them could house 
one hundred twenty-five cars and 
it was nearly full. 

In the old days the logger 


1x | | % Arthur M. Prentiss 
used to spend six months of the LOGGING IN THE NINETIES rthu rentis 
year isolated in the woods. 


About. the only amusement he In the nineties a five-yoke team of oxen hauled the great logs out of the forests of the Northwest. The 
had in camps came from the tall skid-greaser can be seen taking up a full can of thick grease to dab on the skids and make the pull easier. 


tales the men told in the evenings 


while they were sitting on the long deacon seat in the bunk house. chooses, and spend his money in the prosaic manner of the fac- 
When the logger hit town in the Spring, he “hit it heavy.” One tory hand and store clerk. 

wild week in the bars and brothels and he was broke. Nowadays, The logger has learned to smoke cigarets, too; a practice for 
in the Northwest he can go to town every Saturday night, if he which I saw a logger run out of camp as recently as 1910. You 


smoked a pipe or chewed to- 
bacco in those days; “cigaret 
suckers” were suspected of de- 
generacy. 

Today’s logger on special oc- 
casions wears a white collar and 
a necktie; he goes to theaters 
and ball games; he reads news- 
papers and he has learned what 
radio stations he likes best. As 
additional proof of change I am 
prepared to take anyone skeptical 
about the matter to a logging 
camp in Central Oregon which 
has a tennis court. And I know 
at least seven camp foremen— 
bulls of the woods, they were 
once called—who put on knickers 
and play at golf. 

Camp commissaries in 1933 
have talcum powder on their 
shelves. Nowadays loggers may 
purchase pomade for the hair, 
fancy writing paper, soap that 
“smells good,” wrist watches and 
rayon underwear in several tints. 
It is merely an item, yet to me 
a significant one, that fifty pack- 
ages of cigarets are now sold in 
camp stores to one plug of chew- 
ing tobacco. Snuff still has a 
fair sale in the Western camps. 
Scandinavians who comprise 
fully fifty per cent of loggers in 
Per the Northwest will not work 
OMG CELE without it. It 1s said that you 


: can trace them from Duluth to 
The tractor, the donkey engine and the locomotive have replaced the bellowing ox teams in the forests of Hoquiam, Washington, by the 
the Northwest. All of the larger logging camps are equipped with logging railroads. There are approxi- 28 Z SPO ey ate 
mately thirty thousand miles of these railroads in the United States. The State of Washington alone is trail of empty snuff boxes left in 
said to possess three hundred fifty logging railroads. their wake. 
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THE MACHINE ENTERS THE FOREST 
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AT WORK ON A LOG JAM 


River driving is one of the most hazardous and exciting occupations of the lumberjack. Armed with peaveys and shod with special boots the 

rivermen have to guide rolling, tumbling logs through rough water. These men are working at the tip of a log jam. When the jam breaks they 

will have to move quickly or else “ride it out” at the risk of being thrown in the water and crushed by the logs. River driving is rapidly becoming 

a thing of the past. In the 80’s and 90’s forty thousand men rode logs on the rivers of America. Last year two hundred men did all the river 
driving in America. 


IN SHALLOW WATER RIDING WHIRLING LOGS 
It takes rugged men to break a “center” in swift, shallow water that 


is melted snow. In recent years most of this dangerous work has logs. 
been eliminated by using railroads for shipping logs. 


The skillful river man can keep his balance on the most treacherous 
These men become so expert that in log-birling contests they 
can keep their balance on a constantly rolling log for many hours. 
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In cities and towns people 
believe that lumberjacks eat 
nothing except pea-soup, baked 
beans and johnnie cake. This 
is no longer true in the North- 
west. Despite the depression 
the logger in the Northwest 
sits down to meals of meat, 
vegetables, fresh fruit and pas- 
try which have been prepared 
by capable cooks in modern. 
kitchens. 

It wasn’t always so, though. 
When I worked in the north- 
ern New England .woods 
twenty years ago, we ate poor 
food from tin plates on tables 
made from poles covered with 
oilcloth. We = slept sixteen 
men to a bunk, one hundred 
to a room. The camp was 
ruled in the old-fashioned, 
hard-boiled manner. Jigger 
Johnson was the foreman. 

It was told of Jigger that 
when he was a young head- 
chopper in the Maine woods 
he would walk a felled spruce 
barefoot and kick off every 
knot from butt to top. This 
myth characterized Jigger per- 
fectly, and after knowing him 
one was almost inclined to 
believe it. As a youngster ] 
blew into Jigger’s camp on a 
January day when it was way 
below zero. Jigger was stand- 
ing in the camp yard. He 
wore neither toque nor mittens 
and he was barefoot. He 
walked up and down passing 
the time of day with the tote- 
teamster; and occasionally he 
would stop and stand on one 
leg like a stork and rub one 
foot against his trouser leg. 
I later learned that he never 
had been known to wear sox, 
except on rare occasions such 
as funerals, when he desired 
to show respect for the dead. 
Around camp he went bare- 
foot summer and_ winter. 
When he made a trip into the 
woods he would pull on a pair 
of shoes or rubbers; that is, 
if it was really cold. 

With ax-handle or peavey, 
Jigger had often faced a re- 
bellious crew and offered to 
kill them all. Although he de- 
nied the truth of it, tradition 
and some evidence has it that 
he once hit a logger over the 
head with a peavey (the cor- 
rect name for cantdog) and 
then rolled him into the river 
just as though he had been a 
log. 

But the breed of Jigger has 
passed. Today’s camp fore- 


men in the West are usually mild-mannered men, many of them 
with college training. There is no place in modern logging for 
the old-time bully who ruled the gang because he could lick 


them. 


The coming of women and children to the camps has made a 


TOPPING A GIANT FIR 


Hanging perilously near the top of this huge fir tree, the high 

climber has just sawed off the top. When the top plunges to the 

ground, the high climber must cling to the trunk for dear life as 
the tree vibrates rapidly back and forth. 


great change, too. Formerly 
the only women the average 
logger knew were of the red- 
light district. Today a goodly 
percentage of loggers are mar- 
ried and most companies pre- 
fer the married man with his 
family in camp. The com- 
panies build whole strings of 
houses as a means of encour- 
agement. Schools are now 
necessary and every large 
camp hears the school bell of 
a morning as well as the start- 
ing whistle for the crew. 

Another phase of logging 
which has all but passed into 
the days of forgotten things 
is the spring river drive. After 
he had felled the timber and 
taken it down ice-hard roads 
on creaking sleds, the logger 
used to pile it up on the frozen 
river or its bank. Then, when 
the sun came and melted the 
snow and ice, the logger be- 
came a river-driver. He put 
on boots with sharp caulks in 
them, rolled the logs into the 
rushing stream, and then vir- 
tually rode the logs down- 
river to some sawmill. 

In the eighties and nineties 
more than 40,000 men rode 
logs in the rivers of America 
from Bangor, Maine, to Ho- 
quiam, Washington. Last year 
less than two hundred men 
did all the river-driving that 
was done in the country. By 
river-driving I mean the driv- 
ing of long logs. There are 
still some pulp-drives in east- 
ern states, but they are not 
the drives I am talking about. 
You can work on a pulp-drive 
and not ever get your feet wet. 
Not so the long-log drive. 

Logging is dangerous work. 
River-driving is, or was, the 
most dangerous of all. Riding 
the rolling, tumbling logs 
through white water and 
green, and breaking the jams 
when they occurred was not 
cream puff work. The river 
beds of Maine, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Idaho are lined with the long- 
rusted peaveys of loggers who 
tried to ride a jam out .when 
Death rode too close to them. 

One of the long-talked-of 
miracles of the river-drive 
was Jim McLean and the 
stream was the Manistee in 
Michigan. McLean floated on 
a log down to a bad center— 
a center is a rock in mid- 
stream upon which logs have 
become hung up—and started 


getting the jam clear. Rushing water was piling up more logs 
every minute. Presently McLean found the king-log, the log 
which must be moved before the others can be freed, and heaved 


on it with his peavey. The center broke away and the logs shot 


(Continued on page 55) 
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FLORIDA—MIRACLE OR MIRAGE 


Our Southern Playground in a New Light 


By SYDNEY GREENBIE 


while and then desert. Cities have risen to glory and re- 

turned to waste land. One reason why the world is worth 
traveling over is because men have everywhere been driven to 
rearing nobly, quickly, passionately, even if only temporarily. 
Scoffers think it is a tawdry miracle of our mechanical age 
when men pump up an island from the bottom of the sea and in 
less than a year cover it with magnificent palaces, hotels, resi- 
dences, club houses, and avenues of palms and arbors of roses, 
as D. P. Davis did in Tampa Bay, Florida. 

Yet some of the greatest cities in the world have been as 
artificial as Coral Gables. Venice, standing upon its wooden legs 
knee deep in the Adriatic; St. Petersburg, now Leningrad, built 
upon an impossible north- 
ern swamp; Tokyo, made 
over night by a dissenting 
Shogun from the waste- 
lands above Yedo Bay; 
Angkor Wat, that fantas- 
tic and most glorious of 
lost capitals ; these are some 
of the boom cities of his- 
tory, and even in recent 
years, Australia reared a 
fantastic capital on the 
“back blocks” (as they call 
their prairies) where noth- 
ing had been before. But 
it has remained for me- 
chanical, materialistic (so- 
called) America to turn a 
vast region of lakeland, 
swamp land, beach land, an 
entire old-world-nation’s 
worth of land, not just a 
palace plot, into as marvel- 
ous a region as remarkable 
as any this continent pos- 
sesses. Though it has 
stood there in Florida less 
than a decade, no magic 
wand has been able to waft 
it away. Even some of our 
most caustic.foreign critics 
concede its beauty will 
stand the test of time even 
as these other marvels have. 

In the days before Flor- 
ida became a winter resort, 
a man could still write 
about the weather (which 
is after all the greatest as- 
set of Florida) without 
being accused of trying to 
sell real estate; or tell 
about the wonder of the 
beaches, without someone 
rushing for a bucket think- 
ing you were selling the 
ocean. In 1894, a writer 
still dared refer to the 
weather as “perfect,” to the 
beaches as “‘perfect” and to 


Pe world is full of promised lands wherein men dwell a 


the lack of “throngs of 
people’ as affording “the pool. 
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SUN-WORSHIPPERS AT MIAMI 


Miami is a city dedicated to the sunshine and to the waters of the Gulf 
Stream. Within the city limits alone there are seven miles of ocean frontage 
and Miami beaches are among the finest in Florida. 
of indolent sun-worshippers on the sands at the Miami Biltmore Country Club 


conditions of happiness.’’ One writer did, and had the temerity 
to say: “The ocean itself was a solitude. Day after day, not a 
sail was in sight. Looking up and down the beach, I could us- 
ually see somewhere in the distance a carriage or two, and as 
many foot passengers; but I often walked a mile, or sat for half 
an hour without being within hail of any one. Never were airs 
more gentle or colors more exquisite.’ Who could say this of 
Florida today? Florida is no longer Florida without its throngs ; 
the crowded roads; the crowded seas; the crowded beaches. 

Nevertheless, it is pleasant to wake up in Florida having said 
good-bye to the last flurry of snow somewhere north in Georgia. 
Riding out of a howling blizzard in New York, pursued by pelting 
snow ‘through all the hills of Carolina, you awake in Florida in 
the fair, soft sunshine as of 
April. You have left be- 
hind you the frigid world 
of the north, with its farms, 
its factories, its forests and 
its hardy homesteads. Life 
in the north arose by a pro- 
cess of gradual growth in 
response to genuine and 
various human needs; but 
this southern world of Flor- 
ida is all of one piece. It 
is a play world, gay, thea- 
trical, sometimes banal, 
sometimes even common- 
place, and again rising to 
fantastic beauty. Our north- 
ern world is a world of 
industry, of coal mines, of 
ranches, in a word, of pur- 
pose and success; the world 
of Florida is the world of 
gaiety, of escape, of recup- 
eration and release, where 
even, as we are told, “in- 
dustrial genius can come to 
play.” 

Standing like Janus, the 
god of doorways, facing 
both north and south is St. 
Augustine, a village of 
peace and stability afford- 
ing the passersby to and 
from this modern mechan- 
istic world protection 
against too sudden change 
of atmosphere. St. Augus- 
tine lies fifty miles south of 
Jacksonville, and a Euro- 
pean nation’s length north 
of Palm Beach and Miami 
and Coral Gables. Though 
it is right in the main line 
of travel down the penin- 
sula, St. Augustine - still 
dreams of Spain, _ still 
breathes of an antiquity 
that meant conquistadors, 
gold-hunters and _ soldiers. 
You can still shake your 
neighbor’s hand across one 
of its little streets without 


Here is a typical glimpse 
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A MOONLIGHT RIDE 


In its long list of outdoor recreations Florida includes almost 
every kind of sport. For horseback riders there is special magic 
in a moonlight ride along the sandy, palm-fringed beaches. 


R. B. Hoit 
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AT THE MAGIC CITY 


The city that was incorporated a few decades ago with a population of 
260 people, has earned its sobriquet, “the magic city.” The staircase and 
luxuriant gardens at the Roney Plaza Cabana Sun Club swimming pool 
are only a part of the elaborate system of parks and boulevards that 


make Miami one of America’s foremost resorts. 


either neighbor leaving his own domocile. You can still sit upon 
overhanging balconies and watch life, not parades perhaps, but 
cars from Kankakee, Peoria, Kansas, thunder by. They hadn’t 
expected that so much life would want to pass there when they 
laid out the little town, for they made its main street only seven- 
teen feet wide. But inasmuch as St. Augustine had a street long 
before there were even trails elsewhere in America (apart from 
Indian trails) this little street has seen more of humanity going 
by than any other street in America. Southward stretches the 
new Florida... 

What is most peculiar in the entire development in Florida 
is that whatever the style or color or scheme outwardly, beneath, 
it is entirely American and pragmatic. The homes, the museums, 
the sanctuaries, the bathing pavilions—all these may be in imita- 
tion of the so-called Spanish type, but the office buildings, the 
sanitation, the education, are ambitious and utilitarian. Whether 
at Jacksonville or Miami, Palm Beach or Coral Gables, the sky- 
line is not that of the cathedral, not of the lofty castle against 
the hills, but the skyscraper, the office building, tall, square, up- 
ward reaching yet ponderous, while the earthline, if one sees it 
from a plane, is rectangular, precise. The American thinks in 
terms of direction, not in the whimsical, wayward mazes and net- 
works of the European or Oriental. The American thinks in 
terms of shining cleanliness, those assured outposts and defences 
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against tropical disintegration. Contrast Manila, Hawaii, Flor- 
ida with the dingy frowsiness and laxity of Calcutta, Singa- 
pore and Bombay, English tropical cities. This bright clean- 
liness is an utilitarian virtue, perhaps, but it has its aesthetic © 
value. 

And so there are little things which give the Americanism 
of Florida away in spite of the elaborate Spanish details in 
the architecture, and no mistaking it, either. No South 
American city, however splendid or however new, has any of 
these characteristics. You need but glance around in Monte- 
video or Santiago or Lima and the deeply Moorish or Span- 
ish nature of the people stands boldly out; but for all this 
similarity to Spanish type in Palm Beach and Coral Gables, 
give me two photographs of two houses, one from South 
America and one from Florida or California, and I feel cer- 
tain I could say without hesitation which was which. For 
just as no South American villa would be a home without a 
fence or wall around it, so would no Florida home be one 
with it. Similarly in the treatment of the windows. The 
homes in Florida have windows that open the inner world out 
into the outer world, and vice versa; in South America the 
windows are blind eyes, never meant to reveal the inner 
life nor to let the outer seep in. Home in Spanish lands is a 
sanctuary, a sealed world, an impregnable fortress for both 
virtue and intrigue. But in Florida, the home is little more 
than a stopping place between hotel and recreation center. 

When the builder of old created wonders he usually lim- 
ited himself to palaces. But the modern builder is more 
versatile. Machine though he is, he has a heart for the aver- 
age man, for his amusements and his tastes. In no other 
cities in America, except those of Florida, does life and cul- 
ture begin and end in the effort to amuse. America the land 
of doing, charged by the world as do-mad, said to be thinking 
in terms of dollars, rooms, miles, numbers—this same America 
has thrown an entire state to the Moloch of Recreation. First 
it is the sunshine, then there are sports, next we have recrea- 
‘ion, after that racing, and only lastly industry and opportunity 
—that is the order of thought and life in Florida. Beauty, 
nature, art, speed, rest, all began and converged upon and 
finally ended in pleasure. In the days before the bursting of 
the bubble boom there was little enough thought of economic 
stability. Anything was good enough to have fun in, a palace 
naturally preferable to a hut; but hut or tent or palace, fun 
was what you were expected to have, and fun you did have, 
if it took every ounce of your energy and every penny in your 
pocket. The hammers and the trowels and the concrete mix- 
ers all sang one song, all beat time to the same ditty, all 
ground away their days to the same jig. 

But Florida is building not merely in terms of architecture 
and nature; it is building a social life which is the dream of 
the average American. There is a life in Florida that can 
only be described in pictures which we have associated with 
the savage lands of the South Seas. This milling, dancing, semi- 
naked life of the beaches is even more idyllic than that described 
by Frederick O’Brien in his “White Shadows.” Here comes the 
Eve of this sea-bound Eden—Peaches, Barbara, Evelina America. 
She moves along, freely, gaily, smiling happily into the face of 
the stranger and meeting the stare of what our grandmothers 
called a “masher” with a cool grin. She is loud and merry, bold 
and happy, and has not an inhibition to bless herself with. 
Where in all of the South Seas will you find such a creature as 
this? South Sea maidens are demure in comparison. 

Life in Florida for all is a perpetual masquerade. You mas- 
querade at being Spanish, and peep down upon strangers in the 
patio; you masquerade at being Italian and ride in a gondola: 
you masquerade as an Eighteenth Century Belle of Bath and re- 
cline in a wheeled chair pushed by a negro; you masquerade at 
being anglers and have your picture taken with a tarpon; you 
masquerade in a veritable riot of names like Hollywood, Venice 
and Sunny Isles. But strangely enough, the mask doesn’t fall 
off—until you leave. 

Though Florida has been called our “Riviera,” it is as far from 
being like Nice or Biarritz as Australia is different from New 
Zealand—New Zealand, with its tigtht, conservative British pride 
and Australia with its open hungering after life. The people of 
the Riviera do not swim and bathe and loaf in the same way as 
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ALONG THE PALM-FRINGED COAST 


The coast line of Florida—472 miles on the Atlantic and 674 miles on the Gulf Coast—is greater than that of any other state in the Union. ‘To- 
ward the southern tip of the peninsula the foliage grows more luxuriantly and many of the roadways along the seacoast are lined with palms. 


do the Americans at Miami. On the Riviera there is more 
decorum, more formality, more convention. But the Floridians 
play with real zest and abandon. They have left their northern 
reserves behind with their worries—some of them. 

But they have brought along all their curious village folkways. 
They organize State Clubs with teams for rivalries. There are 
the playgrounds for the inevitable youngsters who cycle and 
afromobile after the manner of the “gay nineties.”” While there 
are rich and poor, there is still a hodgepodge of types and quali- 
ties such as only out-door life permits. Class life is an indoor- 
life. That is why Florida is no Riviera. 

But just as its social life is no Riviera, so its miracles are no 
magic. Aladdin had only to rub his lamp and power and wealth 
were his. But that is not really the story of Florida. However 
many times that story may have been told, it bears repeating. It 
concerns itself, as the American story always concerns itself, with 
the pioneer, the man who has lost hope but tries again, with the 
slow, plodding, planning, dreaming of a disappointed man. The 
story tells how Solomon Merrick left his parish on Cape Cod to 
save his wife from disease, and ox-carted it down to Florida; 
how there he purchased a one hundred fifty acre farm; how the 
years saw his grapes ripen and his son go to college: how that 
son, George, gave up journalism when his father died, and went 
into farming as his father had farmed. Prosperity came. He 
moved to town. He sold real estate. He became wealthy. But 


through those fifteen years his dream of building a beautiful city 
on those waste shores never left him. He was laughed at. He 
was avoided. He risked all his money. He, an American money- 
grabber, was ready to sink everything into the realization of his 
dream of a magic city. Then that dream suddenly came true. 

In the course of a few short years there rose upon a flat, marshy 
land, a city of magnitude and beauty. The man who made it, 
the Magician who held the power in his hands, was still only a 
young man of thirty-seven when the boom subsided and the city 
of his dreams matured in sorrows. He did not call his city an 
Alexandria, nor a Merricktown, nor a St. Petersburg, but Coral 
Gables—gables, little roof extensions, after the name of the house 
his father built. All that he asked for, after that, was a sanctuary 
in a tall building for an office where he could go on with his work. 
All that the town asked for to relieve the region from the flat 
dead level of the country was a hill, so he pumped one up from 
the bottom of the Everglades. 

So Florida began in idleness but was revived through labor 
and dreams. Now it has begun to dawn upon the hard-headed 
speculating business men that no community is better than its 
most indifferent members. The cities bragged of their being free 
from smoke and grime and slums and all that. But then came the 
deflation, followed by the hurricane and devastation. And the 
hurricane revealed what the deflation might not have revealed— 
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AVOIDING THE PITFALLS 


AT MONTE CARLO 


A Road Map Through Seductive Regions 


By Hays MontcoMErRy 


LL eight square miles of the tiny principality of Monaco 
might be covered with lost shirts. For high, wide, and 
handsome gambling has been going on in the Casino at 
Monte Carlo for many years now and the “house” is far ahead. 
One way to save your shirt, of course, would be never to cross 
the borders of the little land where the Monegasques so neatly 
remove such haberdashery. Yet if you avoided the small seg- 
ment out of the Mediterranean coast of France, you would miss 
one of the most unique and charming spots on earth. Nature 
has provided one of her loveliest settings and man has added 
some scintillating temptations. As for the latter, you can take 
*em or leave ’em, according to taste. In case you are no stronger 
in resisting temptation than your forebears, Adam and Eve, my 
counsel may be of value. How can you spend a day in Monte 
Carlo with as little damage as possible? What may you set down 
to profit and what to loss, not forgetting such intangibles as good 
will and bad luck? Look, then, at this leaf from a ledger. Read 
it and you may not weep. 
3ut first I must bring you to Monte Carlo and this must be a 
matter of deliberate intention on your part. The only way 
people arrive there by accident is when their yacht is driven into 
its harbor by a storm. I assume you are yachtless and have no 
such alibi. If you come by way of Genoa, Monte Carlo is a day’s 
journey by train. If you advance on it from Paris, it is an 
overnight trip which may be broken nowhere more delightfully 
than at Avignon. 
In Monte Carlo you rise early and make your way inevitably 
to the Place d’Armes in front of the Casino. The gaming halls 


do not open until ten o’clock. So look about you. What you 
see is worth a long journey, and it is pure velvet. 

You stand on a broad shelf of a cliff which descends sharply 
down into the sea. The blue Mediterranean spreads its sun- 
tinted waters before you. Down in the harbor ride toy-like 
yachts and east and west the famed Riviera invites them to fur- 
ther cruises. Now turn around. Behind you has fallen a mag- 
nificent back-drop on which the Alps rise in gray and green 
sublimity. The gay-colored villas and houses of the town have 
climbed a little way up their slopes. To the sides, the great 
hotels rise from the sea promenade, and to the fore the cele- 
brated gardens spread a flowered coverlet. Palm trees rustle in 
the balmy breeze. Bright-colored flowers bloom in incredible 
bunches, as if the gardener had picked a varied bouquet and 
planted it. French guide books call it a “floral debauch” and it 
is all of that. You can sit down at an open-air café table and 
drink it all in at the price of appeasing a waiter with a small 
order for something else to drink. 

If you see any of the ruling family of Monaco—and the chances 
are fair in a country of eight square miles—you may set that 
down to profit. For the Grimaldis are old, dyed-in-the-wool 
royalty, and have been ruling since 1300. The late prince spent 
a great deal of time fishing, but the present prince, who has only 
married into the family, may have to stick closer on the job. 
The inhabitants are worth inspection, too. The police are gor- 
geous comic opera characters, and the citizens have a curious 
speculative smile for you, which being interpreted means, 
In very sooth, all their taxes 


“Thanks for paying my taxes.” 


Bonney 


THE CAPITAL OF CHANCE 


In this panoramic view of Monte Carlo the Casino stands out conspicuously at the left. 


On ‘the promontory beyond the harbor to the 


right lies Monaco, the capital of the tiny principality which lives so serenely on the proceeds of the gambling tables. 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE CASINO 


Ewing Galloway 


Beyond this portal are the high ceilinged rooms and green baize tables where the roulette balls have clicked merrily since the Casino was 


built in 1878. 


More than a decade before the Casino was erected, the first concession for gambling at Monte Carlo was obtained by the 


famous Francois Blane of Homburg. 


are paid out of the winnings of the Casino. So they smile at 
even you, for though you are going to be careful, you will prob- 
ably come through with several dog taxes for 1933. 

It is ten o’clock and time to enter the Casino. This early 
arrival is not just to be hasty, but because you can play at 
some of the roulette tables for a stake of ten francs up to noon 
and thereafter the minimum ante is twenty francs. Best save 
your ammunition in the preliminary skirmish. 

To enter you must have your passport to prove you are twenty- 
one years of age—old enough to know better. This precaution 
also keeps out undesirables of which the Casino is said to have 
quite a list. You must also have ten francs for an entrance fee. 
The idea is that you will risk something to get it back. In the 
lofty-ceilinged rooms of the Casino players and croupiers are 
gathered around the green baize tables where ivory balls click 
in the roulette wheels and chips clink. Buy a few chips at ten 
francs and go to it. It is wiser to stick to roulette, since trente- 
et-quarante is a more complicated game and it may cost you 
money to learn. In roulette, you may bet on any one of thirty- 
six numbers, with the odds thirty-five to one against you; on the 


dozens or the columns at two to one; or on red or black, odd or 
even, below or above eighteen, at even money. If zero comes up 
the house takes all except bets upon that numeral. 

Stick to the even money bets if you can. You get more of a 
run for your money. With beginner’s luck, you may emerge at 
noon ahead of the game. Then if you see the Prince around, the 
laugh is on him. 

There are restaurants about where you can practically eat up 
your bank roll at luncheon. But climb up into the town and find 
one of the smaller places where you may lunch well at a modest 
price. It is worth going into the low gear required to get up 
the hill. 

In the afternoon, there is no better way to save money than 
staying out of the Casino and in the open air. There are con- 
certs, golf, tennis, and even movies to distract you. The Museum 
of Oceanography is well worth a visit, for Albert I of Monaco, 
who established it, was a noted scientist in this field. You might 
take in the Aquarium also, reflecting as you inspect its denizens on 
all the poor fish in the Casino that afternoon. It is too cold to 

(Continued on page 54) 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB DINNER 


It is a pleasure to announce that on 
Saturday, February 25th, the National 
Travel Club will hold a dinner in New 
York City. The principal speaker of the 
evening will be Carveth Wells who has 
distinguished himself by explorations in 
many parts of the world and who is known 
to thousands of Americans as author, 
lecturer and radio speaker. 

Mr. Wells has recently returned from a 
trip to the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics. With his usual independence and 
initiative, he succeeded in visiting many 
remote sections of Russia and in learning 
many extraordinary things which are con- 
cealed from the ordinary traveler. He 
arrived on a tour ship with a lot of ex- 
pectant tourists, but once in Moscow he 
took French leave of the party and the 
ship returned without him. Summoned 
before the Soviet authorities he an- 
nounced his intention of traveling through 
the Republic and going south to Mt. 
Ararat to find Noah’s Ark. This pro- 
gram he actually carried out, refusing to 
travel with a party and insisting upon be- 
ing entirely alone, except for his wife and 
an interpreter. 

In this way he had an unusual oppor- 
tunity to watch the socialist experiment. 
visiting great industrial enterprises and 
penetrating to sections of the country 
where people live under the most primi- 
tive conditions imaginable. The fact that 
when Mr. Wells finally left Russia he 
had lost twenty-six pounds indicates some 
of the hardships which he encountered. 

At the Club dinner Mr. Wells will talk 
about his experiences in Russia. Those 
who have heard this gifted lecturer know 
how brilliantly he can describe his adven- 
tures. From Russia Mr. Wells brings in- 
formation that is at once new and thrill- 
ing. 

Later on we will announce the names 
of the other speakers for the dinner. De- 
tailed information will be given in the 
printed announcement which out-of-town 
members can secure by writing to the 
secretary. This is the first Club dinner in 
several years and we hope to make it one 
of the most interesting the Club has ever 
held. Do plan to attend. 


MOTORING TO MARDI GRAS 


When Calvin Coolidge visited New Or- 
leans, his curiosity was expressed in the 
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one question: ‘‘What are Creoles and 
Cajuns?” 

The answer was easy for the inhabitants 
of that most interesting city of the United 
States. Creoles really means the sons and 
daughters of French parents born in other 
countries than France, chiefly applied to 
those of pure descent in Louisiana, and 
considered a very high compliment, though 
often applied erroneously to those of 
mixed parentage. 

‘Cajun is the local contraction of 
Acadians, the name originally applied to 
the residents of Nova Scotia who fled 
British oppression in their native land and 
found sanctuary along the bayous of 
Louisiana. 

When the motorist enters New Orleans, 
he swings to the left on Route U. S. 90 
across the Ponchartrain bridge, which is 
by way of being the longest concrete ve- 
hicular bridge in the world, its five miles 
costing over a million dollars the mile. 
Though the toll is a dollar for cars it is 
well worth it, for the experience and the 
saving of eight miles over the old way via 
the double free bridges. The two routes 
join just beyond the big bridge and enter 
the city via Canal Street, which is exactly 
171 feet wide between property lines and 
recently rebuilt at a total cost of three and 
a half millions. It is now the widest and 
finest thoroughfare in the world, lighted 
brilliantly with electric lights totalling 
640,000 candle power. This world- 
famous business thoroughfare is the di- 
viding line between the old French city 
and the modern progressive city of tower- 
ing skyscrapers and more than a thousand 
factories that attest its preeminence as the 
second port of the United States. 

Perhaps the more interesting section of 
the city is the Southern part known as 
Vieux Carré, the Old Square, with its 
notable churches and the old house built 
for Napoleon to welcome him from his 
exile at St. Helena when, according to the 
young royalists of the period, he was to 
become the Emperor of New France. 
Here, too, is the old residence of Mme. 
La Laurie, who is reputed to have burned 
her slaves to death that she might thrill 
to their cries of suffering. Not the least 
of the sight of Vieux Carré is the Old 
Absinthe House where Jean Lafitte was 
held prisoner. 

Unfortunately the celebrated old French 
Market has been doomed to be removed 
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to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
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all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples 
of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 
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to the new levee line thirty feet back from 
the old, in order that “Old Man River” 
may have more elbow room. However, 
the design of the new market will be 
similar to the old. Construction will not 
start until later this year, so visitors will 
now have their last chance to view the old 
structure with its piles of fruit and vege- 
tables, and its coffee shops served and 
patronized by the ships of many nations. 

The star feature for 1933 will of course 
be the always gay Mardi Gras celebration, 
which will take place during the five days 
from Thursday, February 23 to Tuesday, 
February 28, the latter date being Mardi 
Gras or in English, Shrove Tuesday, the 
last day before Lent. Five glittering 
street pageants will portray with a hund- 
red colorful floats, romantic themes from 
literature and history. The followers of 
Momus, Comus, Proteus and Rex, to- 
gether with the organization of the 
Druids, will be the hosts at magnificent 
balls and pageants during the five days. 

Further particulars including maps of 
the state and the cities traversed will be 
supplied inquirers by the Motor Tours Di- 
vision of the National Travel Club. Per- 
haps the best way from New York and 
New England is to follow U. S. Route 1 
to Jacksonville then U. S. 80 to New Or- 
leans, all paved. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


The following hotels are to be elimi- 
nated from the Club’s official Hotel and 
Shop Bulletin: Vienna, Austria: Hotel 
Erzherzog Karl; Baveno, Italy: Grand 
Hotel et des Iles Borromees. 


NIGHT FLYING 


The comment of W. Irving Glover, As- 
sistant Postmaster General, that his re- 
cent inspection of European air lines re- 
vealed lack of large scale night flying in 
Europe, emphasizes the fact that mail- 
passenger lines inj the United States are 
now flying approximately 40,000,000 
miles every night and one company flies 
eight times as many miles as all European 
nations combined. 

The airplane reaches its maximum use- 
fulness when it carries passengers at 
night, as well as by day. With such mod- 
ern aids as two-way radiophone, directive 
radio beams, lighted airways, dependable 
engines and more experienced pilots in 
night flying, night operations are as 
feasible as day operations. 
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SCOTLAND 


Besure you include Scotland 
in your European trip. The 
Journey is great, the desti- 
nation wonderful. Every 
week-day the world’s two 
most famous trains — the 
Flying Scotsman from King’s 
Cross and the Royal Scot 
from Euston — make their 
epic runs between London and Scotland. 


Luxury trains they 
are with a long tradition for comfort and good service—record- 
breakers both, doing the 400 miles in well under 8 hours ! 


There’s so much to see. Edinburgh and Holyrood—scene of the 
Mary-Darnley-Rizzio drama—the Scott Country, the Isle of Skye 
with its memories of Bonnie Prince Charlie, the famous golf 
resorts on the East Coast, the grandeur of the Highlands. 


With a return ticket to Scotland you now have the choice of travel: 
ling back by the East Coast, West Coast or Midland Routes. 


Illustrated Pamphlets from T. R. Dester, Vice-President, Passenger 
Traffic (Dept. A 38) LMS Corporation, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City; H. J. Ketcham, General Agent, L & N E Railway, 

1 West g2nd Street, New York City, or from your own 
ticket agent 
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LONDON MIDLAND & 
SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


LONDON & NORTH 
EASTERN RAILWAY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
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Sail west 
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Hawait’s lazy 
\ Springtime... 


On ovr the boat in Honolulu. 

Laden with necklaces of fresh 
flowers, hear the welcoming 
Alohas ,the melodies of the native 
band—the excited Mahalos of 
diving boys who have found your 
coins, Cares are left far behind. 


You're in a new world,a joy- 
ous world of color and sunshine. 
Your car moves down a street 
that seems tunneled through blos- 
soms—orange, crimson, pink 
shower trees, the flaming Poin- 
ciana Regia. 


Into your hotel and into sum- 
mer clothes. What will you do 
this afternoon? Swimming, surf- 
boating, lazy watching at Wai- 
kiki —when you're ready. 


No hurry here .. . always time 
for living... for chuckling with 
sheer relief at being so far from 
ordinary worlds. 


6 Interesting Facts 


There are no seasons. In April, 
May and June you'll find the 


greatest profusion in flowers and 
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HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U. S. A.) 
15 16A RUSS BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, on request, 
mail you FREE, authoritative information 
about the Islands. For special booklet on Ha- 


waii, illustrated, with picture maps, send ro. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


flowering trees. ( The highest 
temperature recorded in January 
84°; in July 88°. (You ll see great 
sugar, pineapple and coffee plan- 
tations. (No passport or custom 
inspection from mainland Amer- 
ica. Hawaii at her own request 
was annexed by the United States 
in 1898, and has been an integral 
part of that government ever 
since. (Living costs are just what 
you are accustomed to at home. 
American plan hotels at $5.00 a 
day will delight you. @Hawaii’s 
health has a high rating. 


$220 Roundtrip 


The finest, fastest ships that sail 
from the Pacific Coast ports of 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and 


- Vancouver will carry youto Ha- 


waii and back for $220, Firsr 
Crass. Comfortable and spacious 
Cabin Class accommodations, 
$150 roundtrip. A railway or 
travel agent in your own home 
town can arrange your trip— 
make complete reservations. 
Have a talk with him today, or 
write us for detailed information. 


HAWAII 
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ALL EXPENSE CRUISES TO THE 


ISLANDS OF 


min iMuM Delightful Shore Trips 
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ship ; syle = 
: A Cruise Sailing every Thursday 
trip: on either the 


, 


S.S. ‘“‘Borinquen”’ or S.S. ‘“‘Coamo.’ 


Further particulars from Cruise Dept., Porto Rico Line, foot 
of Wall St., or 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. or local tourist agent. 


PORTO Rico LINE 
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INS Alp se of Peace 


on Europe’s Breast 


Switzerland—the Alpine wonderland! Mecca of seekers 
of the beautiful. An ever changing panorama of roaring 
waterfalls . . . smiling lakes. . . tiny villages perched like 
window boxes on the roof of the world . . . medieval cities 
- + + quaint customs. No passport visa required . . . rates 
are down. Railroads issue tickets for 8, 15, or 30 days for 
unlimited travel over 3000 miles of spectacular track and 
lake— Eight days deluxe for $28.50, fifteen for $38.50, 
thirty for $64.50—travel as you like, no fixed itinerary. 
Let us send you free literature and map. Swiss Federal 
Railroads, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Sample itinerary: Lugano-Locarno, St. Gothard, Lucerne and 

its Lake District, Zurich, Loetschberg, Bernese Oberland, 

Interlaken, Jungfraujoch, Berne, Thun, Beatenberg, Gstaad, 


Montreux, Zermatt-Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp, 
Lausanne-Ouchy, Geneva. Ask for Packet TI, 


SWITZERLAND 


THE PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA 


(Continued from page 14) 
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From all parts of the world Moslem pilgrims 
come by boat to the port of Jidda on the Red 
Sea, the most convenient gateway to Mecca. 
The land route southward through the desert 


from Damascus, 


so brilliantly 


described by 


Doughty, involved tremendous hardships and 
many dangers. 


I have seen the pilgrims from the 
four corners of the earth cajoled 
into the suk or bazaars of Jidda. A 
fascinating labyrinth, the Jidda suk. 
Bright printed calicoes from Man- 
chester, cheap knives and ironwork 
from Birmingham, a miscellaneous 
collection of junk from Russia pro- 
duced surely in mass manner under 
the Five Year Plan, and piles of 
sweetmeats and perfumes that are 
concocted locally, 

Flies and filth swarm everywhere. 
There is plethora of Ford cars. 
These are the modern pilgrim’s fliv- 
ver to Paradise. As one stumbles 
across these mechanisms groaning 
more loudly than the proverbial 
camel, one feels tempted to echo Al- 
dous Huxley: “Ford’s in his heaven; 
all’s right with the world.” It is 
certainly obvious that American and 
Italian automobiles have descended 
upon the Hedjaz with an enthusiastic 
fury equalled only by the Wahabists 
and their leader, Ibn Sa’ud. 

Blind beggars, goats, and children 
fall over each other in the suk of 


Jidda. Pilgrims chaffer and barter 
beneath the sackcloth that is stretched 
across. this labyrinth. Heat and 
stench and disease is everywhere. 


Each particular crowd of pilgrims 
camps together. Afghans are apart. 
Persians with their dyed beards will 
have none of the other races. The 
Sudanese sweat in their own com- 
pounds. Turcomans scratch them- 
selves in the shade of some wall. 
The Javanese, often among the poor- 
est of the pilgrims, squat in their 
hundreds apart. 

Near the pens overlooking the Red 
Sea are a few hotels for pilgrims. 
These are the crazily built houses of 
the seventh century that are all bal- 
conies and tottering facade. At mo- 
ments they are so crammed with 
brown and black bodies that I am 
positive that I have seen the walls 
swell in the sunshine. Lepers, blind 
pilgrims, sufferers from opthalmia, 
elephantiasis, smallpox victims—all 
sleep together in rooms that are 
swarming at night with the huge 
black rats of Jidda. If ever there 
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was fertile ground for the riders of 
the plague, it is these houses of Jidda 
at pilgrim time. 

For the rest, the pilgrims sleep in 
the streets, on the roof, in the filth, 
beneath stalls, anywhere that a body 
can stretch itself. One washes, uri- 
nates, deposits one’s filth and lives in 
a circle of about two yards in di- 
ameter. And when a few thousand 
are living in this fashion the nauseat- 
ing nightmare of life in Jidda can 
perhaps be imagined. 

Astonishingly enough in this chaos 
of cosmopolitanism, crime is rare 
and unknown. That is because the 
punishment is known and severe, The 
market place of Jidda is the public 
punishing place for thieves and 
adulterers. The Wahabists believe 
implicitly in an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth. It is the law of 
the Koran. I met one poor devil of 
a Yemenite wandering through the 
streets of Jidda, a convicted thief, 
who was made to parade as a warn- 
ing to others. 

A severed hand, his own hand, 
dangled from his neck like a ghastly 
ornament. It had not long been sev- 
ered, and the blood was smearing 
his chest. The stump of his right 
arm had been plunged into boiling 
oil to help it heal. 
this public parade were two khaki- 
clad soldiers of the Hedjaz. The 
convicted thief staggered through the 
filth and sunshine. 

And as a further warning to pil- 
grims there is the post-office at Jidda. 
The righteous pilgrim buying a 
stamp or posting a letter is confront- 
ed at the entrance by two panels of 
photographs ranged rather like pass- 
port snapshots. Closer observation 
reveals that they are camera studies 
of public executions, close-ups of the 
victims in their various stages of tor- 
ture and dismemberment. One man 
is stretched across the sand and be- 
ing flogged. Another, his eyes 
closed, his mouth agonizingly opened, 
displays a severed foot. The nose 
has been neatly sliced from another’s 
face. A Grand Guignol gallery sure- 
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THE PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA 
(Continued from page 48) 


ly unique in the world. 

For the rest the pilgrim business 
has been brought up to date, Only 
the very poor or the very conserva- 
tive now use the camel to cross the 
desert to Mecca and Medina. There 
are powerful six-wheel motorbuses 
and private cars capable of negoti- 
ating the deep sand that lies between 
Jidda and the holy cities. There is 
as much clamor and excitement at 
the bus stops of Jidda as one may 
find in the charabanc that is about 
to leave for Margate on a sunny 
bank holiday. 

The motorcar transport business is 
a profitable one. There are over 700 
buses and motorcars engaged in the 
traffic. And it is interesting to note 
that practically all of them are 
American cars. It is possible that 
few of these automobiles survive one 
season of the pilgrimage, that is 
from January to May. The sand, 
the hot sunshine, the flints, the gen- 
eral rackety driving of the Arab re- 
duces them to the scrap heap by the 
end of the season. But the Arab 
owner is cheerful enough. He has 
made sufficient in the season to pay 
for the old car and to buy another. 
“Allah is merciful ... Allah is great, 
Thanks be to Allah.” 

Motorcars are the great delight of 
all in the Hedjaz. Ibn Sa’ud owns 
or controls the destinies of some two 
hundred and fifty. His agents are 
buying motor trucks and there is 
some talk of his instituting a motor 
caravan service for pilgrims stretch- 
ing from the Persian Gulf across the 
great desert of Arabia to Mecca it- 
self. This might be a popular route 
for the Persians, but in the present 
state of Arabia a highly dangerous 
one. 

Ibn Sa’ud who stretches to a height 
of six feet four inches has to have a 
special motor car built for him. It 
is an American limousine, with a 
Pullman berth for night travel, and a 
little kitchen for the concoction of 
coffee and small delicacies for this 
big Puritan of the desert. Now- 
adays, when Ibn Sa’ud travels his 
widespread dominions it is with a 
caravan of cars numbering thirty or 
forty stretched in a line across the 
desert. 

It is a sinister caravan when it en- 
ters a city such as Jidda. On the 
running board of the car containing 
Ibn Sa’ud are some four guards. 
They hold the latest pattern Mills 
Bomb in their hands, all ready to 
hurl into the crowds thronging the 
streets if they should see the least 
sign of an attempt to assassinate the 
King of the Wahabis. Watching a 
procession tinder such circumstances 
becomes as exciting for the crowd 
as it is possibly for the monarch. 
I have often speculated as to what 
would happen if one of those guards 
should lose his hold on the car and 
pitch to the ground, still holding his 
bomb. 

Ibn Salud certainly believes in the 
steel toys of civilization. Several 
airplanes are at his disposal nowa- 
days and British pilots fly them. 
Arabs are being trained as aviators, 
but so far they reveal themselves as 
more at home on the backs of cam- 
els. | These British pilots are paid by 
Ibn Sa’ud and are former R.A.F. 


men. An airplane service between 
Jidda and Medina for pilgrims has 
been contemplated. 

Wireless too is spanning the do- 
minions of Ibn Sa’ud. I talked with 
four young Arabs in Port Sudan 
who were boarding a steamer that 
was taking them to England where 
they were to study the mechanics of 
wireless telegraphy. I met them 
later in London. They were work- 
ing hard in the neighborhood of the 
Strand. Nine wireless stations now 
stretch from Jidda on the Red Sea 
to the Persian Gulf. One of these 
powerful stations is at Mecca. A 
special traveling wireless set, mount- 
ed on a truck, follows the automobile 
of Ibn Sa’ud on his journeys through 
the desert, 

In Mecca itself old Moslems must 
marvel at the modernization. “The 
City That Stands Beneath the Throne 
of Allah” is now lit by electric light. 
The tortuous streets that are 
thronged by men and women of 
thirty-five countries, all eager to kiss 
the black stone and become haji, now 
sparkle at night beneath the yellow 
lamps. Even slaves are sold _ be- 
neath electric light. A buyer can 
better judge his purchase, the limbs, 
the teeth, the beauty, by means of 
this modern marvel in a glass bulb. 

Motor water carts throb their way 
about the city spurting the walls and 
the dust of the streets in an en- 
deavor to lay the germs of plague 
and' disease that are always rampant 
in the holy places. Even part of the 
great Kaaba, the mosque of Ma- 
homet, is now sheltered from the 
sun and rain by corrugated iron 
hammered out somewhere west of 
Suez. And steel bedsteads with in- 
valids are wheeled about the streets 
with an indifference that is amazing. 
The sacred well of Zem Zem, from 
which thousands of pilgrims have 
drunk the blessed waters with their 
right palms has had to be protected 
by wire netting. It has even been 
suggested that a talkie film should be 
made of the great ceremony at the 
Kaaba and distributed through the 
world of Islam. Mecca has gone 
modern. It may soon become a 
paradise for the mechanic. 

To have walked the streets of Jid- 
da at night, picking one’s way amidst 
the heaps of humanity wrapped in 
the garments of holy pilgrims, was a 
strange experience for a European. 
Heat and smells, and the sighs of 
slumbering thousands. Candles gut- 
tered in eerie doorways. The lul- 


laby of a mother soothing her child } 


came from a dark corner. I heard 
the gutterals of Central Africa ex- 
changed round a miserable camp fire. 

On the benches outside the coffee 
houses men lay like corpses wrapped 
in their winding sheets. Dogs sniffed 
at offal heaps. There was a yelp and 
a snarl as a brown hand seized what 
the dog sniffed. Hunger and pov- 
erty, riches and disease, luxury and 
madness, all were congested in this 
town of twenty thousand sleepers. 

I reached the wharf where the 
dhows with their masts pointed to 
the stars lay sleeping in their hun- 
dreds. A leper whined for alms at 
my feet. The inky blackness of the 
Red Sea, a sea of treacle in this 
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change of air to get ready 


for the big fray... last call for France on the 
down-to-earth price basis... last chance to slip 


America is recovering and 


we convalescents need a 


away for new clothes, new ideas, new faces before 
we plunge back into the good old life a Roman 
France that has seen so many empires go and come 
again... blossoms foaming up against gray walls 
... the Riviera lying tanned and gorgeous in the 
sun... Corsica of the deep ravines and summer- 
lightning temperament . . . winter sports in the 
Alps and the Pyrenees with their enormous vistas 
to make mortals into Titans as they climb... 
Normandy and Brittany for quaint little churches 
and inns # The best Spas at the least prices, to 
smooth out tangled nerves and wrinkled faces... 
tuck the children into school in France for a 
course of sprouts to fit them for the great world 


anywhere Springtime along the Bois and open- 


ing of the races... little tables with glasses, and a 


sense of golden leisure that we thought had gone 
forever... Easter at Biarritz with the smart world 
...- Alsace-Lorraine for a breath of the North a 


RAILWAYS 
A 
sf 


FRANCE 


Tomorrow America’s going to be prosperous and 
whether you’re in business or society, prosperity 
isn’t play... it’s work Your travel agency has 
brochures that are little journeys in themselves. 
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Hand woven raw silk em- 


broidered in gay peasant de- 


signs. 


Athens, 


2 Amalia Avenue, 


Greece. 
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AT MRS. PAYNE’S 
Dainty satin undies, glass lamps, 


antiques. Mrs. Payne's, 15b, 
__ Bucharest St., Athens, 
IVS \ 
/ NB 


richardson 
hand woven goods 


5a stadium street 
athens 


HOTEL 
ACROPOLE PALACE 
250 bedrooms 250 baths 
Modern comforts 
and moderate rates 

Patisia St. 


opposite the 
National Museum 
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CERAMICS 
SOUVENIRS OF GREECE 
Flower bowls, ashtrays, decorative plates . . . 
hand-colored in Archaic, Byzantine and 
Modern Greek designs. On display at the 


show room of the Ceramic Works, New 
Phaleron. 


Sold at any China Shop in Athens 
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SYNTAGMA SQUARE 


: — 
SE RBOBADONDO YS GREY 


A DAY INVATIHIENS 
By RuTH Davis 


HE Acropolis, honey pale, in silhouette against the morning sky! Taper- 

ing cyprus trees of (1) Syntagma Square in the foreground. This, framed 

by your bedroom window .. . if you stay in the! (2) Grande Bretange 

Hotel. You can, of course, stay at other -Athenian. hotels; good small 
ones, like the (3) Xenias Melathron; large ones, like the Acropole Palace. But 
the de luxe hotel of Athens is the Grande Bretagne. 

As you munch your breakfast toast you may decide to spend a day quietly. 
No hustling, no frantic sight seeing; just wandering about alone. First, then, 
to look at the Greek Peasant Arts and Crafts—for you can’t hope to appreciate 
Greece until you know them. Stroll out of the Grande Bretagne and along 
Amalia Avenue, past the top of Syntagma Square with its drooping pepper 
trees, its sweet smelling orange blossoms. In all, a couple of minutes walking 
will bring you to (4) The Greek Textiles. Dull golds, pale blues and greens; 
lovely colors, lovely patterns, hand woven in silk and cotton. And to take 
home for the nursery, a delicious cream colored rug with little shepherds and 
animals scampering over it. In the basement you will find a labyrinth of 
passages and tiny rooms all decorated in the peasant manner! 


Have you seen raw silk when it is hand-woven? It’s really beautiful! 
Go to (5) Near East Industries, a door leading into the same hall as the 
Greek Textiles, and see how they make it up into dresses and suits. Ample 


pockets, smart lines, and a dash of color in the embroidery to make them 
individual. You’ll find just the suit for a Spring day back home. You'll 
find Hymettos honey in Kutakia pottery jars—such jars, pale blue-green, glazed 
to gleam with the lustre of pearls. Oh, a hundred things to make you quite 
dizzy with admiration. So cool off by walking back to the hotel to leave your 
parcels! Then across Bucharest Street to (6) Loumidis, behind the hotel. A 
coffee shop where you can get—milk shakes—yes! and all kinds of American 
drinks. And don’t forget to stock up with Turkish Delight while you are in 
Athens—it costs about 10 cents the pound! Now a few steps down Bucharest 
St. to Stadium St. and across it to the inside courtyard of 5a. There (7) 
Richardson displays every kind of Greek woven material. Lovely soft tweeds in 
warm colors—silks, cottons. Have a look at the handsome materials that 
Sciaparielli orders from Paris to make up into her models. Walk on down 
Stadium street a little way to the Ceramics shops if you want a souvenir of Greece. 
Vases in ancient and modern designs, ash trays, plates to hang on the wall. 

And now it’s time for a stroll in the (8) National Gardens. Smart Athenian 
children go to play there with each other under the watchful eye of governesses. 
Arbors of hanging wisteria, pink rambling roses, spindly palm trees—twin 
fountains in a wee lake that mirrors swans swimming proudly on its surface— 
an entirely charming spot, quite neglected by tourists. 

Back to the hotel for lunch. Let an ouzo take the place of your cocktail 
and taste the Greek wines with your meal—Dicelia, Tegeas or the ‘Retzinas. 
And after lunch, try Papastratos cigarettes, made from tobacco grown in 
Macedonia. Tobacco that we are accustomed to call ‘‘Turkish’’ and for which 
we pay fabulous prices in America, you can get for next to nothing in Greece. 

In the afternoon, walk along Amalia Avenue to (9) Hadrian’s Arch and the 
Temple of Jupiter. Talk about resistance contests! in the Middle Ages a pillar 
hermit lived on top of the temple columns for years and had his food hoisted 
up in a basket. Across from the Temple is (10) The Poor Women’s Institution 
with its display of finely embroidered table doilies and tea cloths—hand woven 
carpets, heavy silk curtains. Exquisite things, costing half the price we’d 
pay for them in America. 

Now for tea at (11) Skyros House. So comfy and intimate! In the winter 
a cosy fire, in the summer a cool refuge from the Athenian sunlight. Lovely 
hand-carved panels, sturdy little chairs with seats woven in coarse twine, em- 
broidered tea cloths—it is an exact copy of a Skyros Island home. And the 
tea—piping hot, buttered bread cut thin as wafers, toast made at the open fire! 
So irresistible—and only 25 drachmas. 

Now to a cinema. Athens boasts an army of them all down Stadium Street. 
And they all show amusing German and French films which have such 
photography and a much more appealing plot than most of our Hollywood 
productions. 

Or perhaps you need to shop for odds and ends. A book or two? 
daki (12) supplies them in every language. Darning thread or some face 
powder? (13) Sidney Nowill carries almost everything. Then go down Hermes 
Street and have a look at Chrysalis silks—they’re quite the best I’ve ever used. 
Wash beautifully and cost from 50 cents to about $1.50 the yard! For laces 
fine as cobwebs or cushions bright as rainbows, (14) The Hellenic Schools of 
embroideries and laces is the place. Or have you just remembered a little 
nephew who would enjoy a perky toy? Walk along Stadium Street to Kolo- 
kotroni Place (15) there you will see what the poor children of Athens can 
do. You won’t be able to resist the wooden donkeys, tiny, stubborn creatures 
kicking their hind legs and cocking back an ear! If you want a glass lamp 
that looks like foam on a blue-green sea, or like finest gold filagree; or if 
you want pretty undies or a lovely bed jacket—go to (16) Mrs. Payne’s at 
15 B. Bucharest Street. 

After dinner, the National Theatre, St. Constantine Street, is well worth a 
visit. Masterly costumes and scenery, a refreshingly ‘‘new” interpretation all go 
to give us a good show. Then, a little Athenian night life. A cabaret in which you 
dance until six in the morning if you want to. At (17) the Ambassadeurs you 
get a good, lively show and gay dancing. It’s an amusing little place. 

But if you can afford it, end up your day with a thriller—a private illumina- 
tion of the Acropolis! The time and duration must be arranged about two days 
beforehand with (18) the Tourist Bureau, 23A Philhellene St. You pay about 
$32 for two hours illumination. And the $32 make you feel like a god! A 
slumbering mass of pillars, dark and tragic—suddenly, a breath-taking flood of 
light and the temples shine all silvery against the dark night. 
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Hellenikes Technes, Ltd. 


Peasant work from ever, province of 


Greece. Hand carved furniture and 


silver jewelry from the mountains of 
Epirus; soft woolens and tweeds from 


Delphi; carpets ... silks . . . linens 


... lamps... Kutakia Pottery. 


2 Amalia Avenue Athens 


ROYAL HELLENIC SCHOOLS 
OF EMBROIDERY AND 
LACE 


Cushions embroidered in silks of 
many colors . . ancient and 
modern designs. Beautiful laces 
of all types. Everything hand 
made. 


2 Philhellene St., 


Athens 


THE POOR WOMEN’S INSTITUTE 


Beautifully embroidered table linen on the 
finest materials. Dainty handkerchiefs and 


laces. Handsome silks for window draper- 
ies . . . bags of many patterns . . . carpets 

. all hand-woven. 5 
38 Amalia Ave. Athens 


Skyros House 


Tea by the open fire 


Skyros Island Peasant work on sale! Hand 
woven bags in gay colors. Luncheon and 
bridge sets. Bright peasant costumes and 
old jewelry. 


3 Kipou Street Arcade 
Athens, Greece 


on: the world’s 
most luxurious Liner 


A CRUISE 


ARANDORA STAR 


No holiday in the world can equal the charm, com- 

fort and romance of acruise on ” Britain’s Dream- 

ship.’’ Outside windows to every cabin. Perfect 

Cuisine and Service. Palatial Public Salons. Open- 
Air Tiled Swimming Pool and Sun Lido. 


DELIGHTFUL CRUISES TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN, WEST INDIES, 
NORWAY & NORTHERN CAPITALS 


For full details apply to 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, LONDON, ENGLAND 
or any office of the Cunard S.S. Co. in U.S.A. and Canada Ell 


CVs-193 


Citizens of the United States of America! 


when arranging your European Tour for 1933 
do not omit to include a 


VISIT TO ULSTER (Northern Ireland) 


HIS Province of Ulster should be of intense interest to all 

Americans on account of the leading part played by Ulstermen 
in the early days of their great nation. Ulster is justly proud that 
from her wonderfully virile stock was born almost one-third of 
the Presidents whose names are milestones in the progress of the 
United States. Ulster invites you to come over and acquaint your- 
selves more intimately with the country which is so indelibly 
impressed upon your history. There is no town or village which 
will not be glad to extend a hearty welcome. 


A LAND OF CHARM, ROMANCE AND CHARACTER! 


For free illustrated Guide-book and information, apply to the 


ULSTER TOURIST DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION LTD. 
Dept. “T,’’ 6, Royal Avenue, Belfast, Ulster 


HELLENIC STATE RAILWAYS 


Through service to all important European Cen- 
ters. Local service north of Athens, including: 


Thebes, Delphi, Vale of Temple, Mt. Olympus. 


For information apply to any tourist agency or write: Head office, 5 Third Sep- 
tember St., Athens, Greece 


SIDNEY NOWILL, Ltp. 
4 STADIUM ST., ATHENS 


Only English department store in Athens. 
Complete men’s outfitting. Toilet articles. 
Leather goods. Everything you need that 
you can’t get on the boat. 


NATIONAL STEAM NAVIGATION 
OF GREECE 


The only direct line between 


YorRK 


Travellers Cheques Accepted 


Chrysalis 


Pure Greek Silks rich and supple in quality. 
Crepe de Chine, Satin, Marocin Georgette 

. silks of all kinds; plain and printed. 
Guaranteed washable. 


NEw 


and ATHENS 


Two comfortable boats—Edison, Byron 


New York City Piraeus 
Whitehall 44 Karaiskaki Sq. 


Also regular steamers between Marseilles 
and Athens 


Paris—Nepos, 254 Rue St. Honore 
Marseilles—Neptos, 1 Rue de Republique 


41 Hermes Street Athens, Greece. 


Sail in the wake 
of experience 


G0 
cITIPRES 


Follow the lead of ex- 
perienced travellers. “Go 
Empress” to the Orient 
...because the “Empress” 
fleet comprises the larg- 
est, fastest liners... be- 
cause their luxury rivals 
the finest on the seven 
seas... because prices are 
very low. Fares include 
passage from Seattle. 
Fortnightly sailings 
from Vancouver (trains 
to ship-side) and Victoria 


eieye kO 


HONOLULU - JAPAN 
CHINA - MANILA 


ORM] 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


RECORD SPEED! Honolulu’s a mere 5- 
day hop for Empress of Japan (largest, 
fastest liner on the Pacific) and Em- 
press of Canada. Yokohama adds 8 
days. Make Yokohama in 10 days 
flat via Direct Express Route, Em- 
press of Asia and Empress of Russia. 


REGAL COMFORT! This is a typical, 
low-priced Tourist stateroom, Imag- 
ine the luxury of First Class quarters! 


Note: Fora super-trip coming home, 
catch the Empress of Britain in early 
April. Sailing from the Orient to 
Honolulu, America and Europe. 


INDEPENDENT WORLD TOURS... First 
Class and Tourist at surprisingly low 
rates . . . choice of 66 itineraries. 
Objets d’art are cheaper than ever 
before. Exchange rates are favorable 
to the dollar, 


Fast, convenient trains to Vancouver, 
Connections at Honolulu with San 
Francisco and Los Angeles sailings. 
Reduced round-trip fares. Booklets, 
information, from your own agent or 
any Canadian Pacific office: New 
York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Washington, Montreal and 25 
other cities in U.S. and Canada. 
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NEW ZEALAND 
& AUSTRALIA 


via -Hawait, 
Samoa, Fiji 


Winter is} 
Summer in 


Now is 
the time to 
join... the gay 
throngs at their 
carefree tropic ease... 
the athletic on the fairways... the 
adventurous at the lip of Halemaumau, 
whose everlasting fire is symbolic of 
Hawaii’s warmth of welcome! 


® To this portal of the South Seas, 
the swift, ultra-modern“Mariposa”and 
“Monterey” provide a NEW luxury- 
epoch in sea travel. Their less-than- 
five-day passage from California to 
Hawaii is the most intriguing voyage 
on all the seven seas. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles are their famed ports 
of departure. 


@ This voyage to travel’s most inspired 
realm requires NO king’s ransom ... 
for tuned-to-the-times economy pre- 
vails.The modest cost will amaze you 
with its rich returns, in service, com- 
fort and unique experience! 


NEW ZEALAND and AUSTRALIA! 


@ The “Mariposa” and “Monterey” 
sustain the fine art of travel through 
to the Antipodes. Just 16 days from 
California is New Zealand’s scenic 
wonderland . . . with Australia, the 
great empire of the Southern Cross, 
just 19 days away! 


@ En route are fascinating stops at 
Fawaii, Samoa and Fiji. Details 
at all travel agencies or 


connection with tickets to 
at i 
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THE PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA 
(Continued from page 49) 


moonless night, flooded the beach. 
And away on the horizon a bead of 
twinkling lights told me of a P and 
O liner bound for Europe and the 
world of white people. 

Aboard that liner were men and 
women dancing to the epileptic jazz 
of today. Sophisticated women in 
expensive frocks prattled to men in 
correct evening garb. Cigarettes 
were lit and carelessly flung into the 
sea. Iced cocktails were sipped. The 


music was the sad cacophony of 
modern civilization. Flirtation and 
darkness. A ripple of laughter, 


The liner disappeared, like that 
cigarette flung into the sea. There 
was only darkness. I was alone. 


Behind me were the crooked streets 
of Jidda and the slumbering thou- 
sands. Soon the fiery sun of Arabia 
would rise out of the desert and 
wake them to the dust and sweat of 
holy pilgrimage. Even the darkness 
that surrounded me was suffocating 
in its heat. The blanket of Arabia. 

I was sick for the sight of white 
faces. I would leave Jidda when the 


sun came out of the desert. 
* * * 


FLORIDA—MIRACLE OR MIRAGE 


(Continued from page 43) 


Bridle paths and jumping courses provide plenty of excitement for 
riders in the Florida Year-Around Clubs. 


that the greatest damage was done 
where the construction was the poor- 
est. 

And since even in our own time, 
‘tis an ill wind that blows nobody 
good, the result of the deflation and 
the hurricane is that a new emphasis 
is being placed on Florida’s future. 
The climate is admittedly as good as 
ever. Some point out that the Ever- 
glades should be left for the most 
part as the swamps they were; while 
others are turning them into a vast 
agricultural hinterland so that Flor- 
ida may be absolutely independent 
and self-sufficient, grow its own 
vegetables, instead of importing 
them, and export its own products 
instead of merely letting them walk 
out of the state inside luscious ladies 
grown brown under the tropical sun. 
But how the north will have money 
to vacation in the southland if north- 
ern products are not to be bought in 
Florida, no one stops to think, nor 
even that already there is more agri- 
culture in America than pays the 
farmers farming it. 

If statistics could ever be made 
readable, those of Florida would at 
least be astonishing. Not since the 
farms of the west, not since I visited 
some of the stations in Australia 
where some friends of mine owned 
a thousand square miles of land, and 


in New Zealand where stations of ten 
thousand acres were commonplace 
matters, were such amazing projects 
undertaken as the 70,000 acre planta- 
tion of one agricultural concern. 
But the secret of Florida’s success 
is not alone in climate. The secret 
is Youth. I’m not referring to 
Ponce de Leon’s fountain. When I 
saw it I saw nothing that Sieur de 
Mont did not see at Mt. Desert in 
Maine. There is no difference be- 
tween these two springs, or between 
them and all clear springs of earth. 
But Florida is our “youngest born.” 
It is the achievement, out of the 
whole cloth, as it were, of the com- 
posite genius, the thinking, feeling, 
playing of a whole nation. It is the 
work of the Magician, Machine, who 
can accomplish more and do it bet- 
ter in less time than any lamp rub- 
bing bewhiskered gentleman from 
Africa, Asia or “Atlantis,” and he 
can do it while we are still young, 


and young enough to enjoy it. Flor- 
ida was built in three years. Only 
greed and haste and _ confusion 


cheated many of their rights and en- 
joyments. Let us hope now that 
youth which is honest and forward- 
looking will come into the saddle and 
perpetuate all that Florida stands for. 


* * * 
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TWILIGHT AT CASERTA 
(Continued from page 19) 


neath the hot summer stars we shall 
} almost imagine we see that tiny blue 
wedge of Capri stuck far out in the 
half moon which is the famous Bay 
Sof Naples. Now if it were in Fer- 
dinand’s time the haunting sound of 
the angelus would float down the 
three miles from Caserta Vecchia— 
old Caserta—and every window of 
the Palace would light up. So let us 
| board our magic carpet again and 
soar back to 1780, back to the first 
Serenade of the season, and pretend 
that this whole outlandish affair is 
taking place at our feet... . From 
where we stand the bursting rockets 
are almost level with our eyes. The 
song and shouting of the merry- 
| makers comes up to us like the busy 
hum of bees. Beside the court, the 
whole countryside is there; peasants 
who have trudged miles for the 
show. For this night there is free 
food, free wine, free music, a free 
entertainment for all; clowns, plays, 
> orchestras, pantomimes, wines and 
fireworks there for the asking! 

Just below us once luxuriated the 
Giardino Inglese, created by one of 
the later Queens as a pretty compli- 
mentary gesture for her friend 
Lord Nelson. This especial garden 
was a much more informal and di- 
versified creation than the usual 
Italian formal type. Here were dells 
of tropical luxuriance bred in the 
hot-house and set out to amuse a 
queen. Here and there were Ori- 
ental pagodas set so deftly among 
tree-ferns and other exotic plantings 
that they actually outdid in elabora- 
tion the Mother Nature they were 
imitating. Now let’s join the festa! 

. Down, down, we go through the 
aisles of tree-ferns and palms on our 
| magic carpet again—until in imagina- 
tion we find ourselves caught up in 
the noisy festivities, now reaching a 
boisterous climax. Here Ferdinand 
and his personal train are still prom- 
enading, now a trifle unsteadily we 
would guess, amid a_ kaleidoscopic 
maze of crazy costumes: Pierrots, 
Pierrettes; strange animals with out- 
landish heads; cavorting figures with 
wings and beaks like birds that dance 
about the fountains, hang crazily 
from the trees. Clowns and trouba- 
dours are everywhere, tumbling, play- 
ing, singing. Stage-y cloud boats 
| sail slowly across the dark pools with 
| still more bizarre figures pillowed in 
| varying stages of humor and inebria- 
| tion among their cottony peaks. 
Men-swans swim the waters; scarlet 
wine streams down every throat; 


guitars are 


harpsichords, 
still sounding everywhere. 

At length the King grows weary. 
It has been a hard day of work— 
parading, eating, drinking—and now 
comes the wearisome task of getting 


mandolins, 


to bed! His feet are crying out in 
protest at the Bourbon bulk. His 
going is the signal for the gardens 
to clear; all except those who are 
too far tangled in the cobwebs of 
alcohol to navigate. The roads are 
filled with country folk walking or 
riding in their carts back to town or 
village. Like all the other com- 
moners in the world upon whom 
kings fatten—tomorrow is just an- 
other day in spite of all this royal 
show of a night. A king’s Serenade 
is the plowboy’s headache. . . At this 
point a final orchestral bit floats 
down the darkened avenues of shrub- 
bery. A few bird-figures lie wedged 
in tree-tops, too tired to move, or not 
daring to descend for fear of break- 
ing their synthetically feathered and 
tipsy necks! Other strangely cos- 
tumed units snore on their cotton- 
cloud boats; one a bass-snoring Pag- 
liacci with head pillowed on the broad 
bosom of a treble-snoring innamor- 
ata. At last the facade of the big 
Palace itself is dark and the King 
of the Two Sicilies adds his snoring 
obligato to the chorus outside, com- 
pletely content in the success of his 
Serenade because of the flattery, good 
dinner, better wine, warming music. 

One of the latter Ferdinands in 
fact was able to add _ industrial 
progressiveness to his list of con- 
tentments, having built the first rail- 
way in the realm with a hideous sta- 
tion spoiling the plane-tree avenue 
and the garden right below the very 
Palace windows! “Transportation 
blended with religion” was his mot- 
to—for at vespers all passengers of 
the faith were required to get out at 
the nearest station, where priests 


were in readiness to hold services. 
Yes, and it was also this later Fer- 
dinand—the one who proposed to 
Princess Victoria of England—who 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Looking upstream toward the dam site, 
the photograph above shows the yawning 
portals of the fifty-foot tunnels through 
which the mighty Colorado has been 
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Gate in City Wall at Visby 


( From an etching by Caroline Armington) 


N Visby—on a lovely island in the 

Baltic, a few hours’ sail from 
Stockholm—you see the dreamy 
Middle Ages as though face to face 
—an unforgettable experience. 

Sweden has so many other unusual 
places where quiet little thrills await 
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inns everywhere. You will be sur- 
prised how comfortable and clean, 
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or train service—seven hours by air. 

Through trains from Berlin or Ham- 
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TWILIGHT AT CASERTA 
(Continued from page 53) 


added a_ still more awe-inspiring 
marvel to this list of accomplish- 
ments, an epic addition to the sani- 
tation history of mankind: the first, 
foremost and only water closet in the 
whole Kingdom of Naples! This 
work of art was made especially to 
his own design, and still is enthroned 
with honor befitting its importance 
—unless military occupation of the 
Palace has lately drawn the curtain 
on this joyous gem, this latticed, 
trellised miracle of domesticity, it 
still may be seen in its delicate en- 
twined bower of ivy vines which— 


realistically painted—wander here 
and there with curling leaf and 
tendril. We may be sure that no 


modern jewel of onyx and pure gold 
could ever fetch forth a more kingly 
sparkle of pride than this daringly 
progressive climax of the Bourbonic 
imagination! .. . 

Incidentally Caserta is a delightful 
spectacle either in daylight or at sun- 
set, for the gardens still have some 
fine horticultural specimens, and the 
fountains are of course marvelous. 
During a spare hour or two it is also 
worth a brief trip two miles north- 
ward to the town of Santa Lucio, 
founded in 1789 by the Fourth 
Ferdinand as a seat for his Royal 
Casino, and his silk mills—some of 
which latter are actually in use to- 
day. Even more interesting and 
quaint is the™town of Old Caserta— 
Caserta Vecchia—a mile or so east 
of the other, and built by the Lom- 
bards of Capua in the ninth century. 
Luckily its cathedral has not been in- 
jured by the haphazard restoration 
which has impaired so many fine 
buildings in Europe. It was finished 
in 1153, copied after the excellent 
Latin basilica type found in Sessa 
Aurunca, with a campanile of Si- 
cilian origin which was added in 1234, 


and a dome of like style, also added 
later—all this two or three hundred 
years or so before Columbus hoisted 
a sail, remember! But the 
Cathedral pulpit is the main attrac- 
tion, being decorated with some of 
the finest polychrome mosaic outside 
of Rome, and almost Oriental in its 
magnificence. It is most unusual to 
find such a gem-like unit so far in- 
land and away from the so-called 
cultural centers of former days of 
greatness in Italian art. 

Although parts of the great Bour- 
bon Palace at Caserta are serving as 
an academy for officers in J] Duce’s 
superlative air force, and in the very 
unromantic-sounding job of a com- 
mercial school, we still can manage 
to get inside where the marbles are 
genuinely magnificent. With the 
sole exception of the white Carrara 
details, especially the beautiful has 
reliefs in the Hall of War, it is 
patriotically trimmed with marbles of 
Neapolitan or Sicilian sources. The 
Grand Staircase is truly fine, while 
the huge archway on the second 
floor, the theater and chapel are es- 
pecially sumptuous and worth a visit. 

Twilight from this archway or 
from an elevated spot along the 
Avenue of Fountains on the garden 
side, is something one will remember 
for years. Even while we watch, the 
famous Bay of Naples turns from 
lapis, to lilac, to slate, and the last 
rose and gold fingers of sunlight 
powder the whole world with their 
magic dust. 

Then as the soft Italian night 
draws its curtain about us, let us re- 
member that in this spot also the 
final curtain was drawn on the fan- 
tastic pageant produced by the South- 
ern Bourbons. 


AVOIDING THE PITFALLS AT MONTE CARLO 


(Continued from page 45) 


swim during the season from Christ- 
mas to Easter, but that sport is ex- 
cellent in the summer—when every- 
thing is cheaper, by the way. 

If you feel equal to it, you may 
dine at one of the noted restaurants. 
Be warned, however, that at some of 
them there is likely to be a mysteri- 
ous item on your bill which you find 
on inquiry is for the flowers on your 
table. And it is not considered good 
form for you to take them away with 
you, either. 

Then a stroll through the witchery 
of the Mediterranean night to the 
Casino again. The ticket you bought 
in the morning is still good. Buy 
chips with your winnings and ad- 
vance on the tables in the public 
rooms. The private rooms cost more 


‘to get into and are for those more 


inclined to shoot the works. Players 
crowd around the tables, one row sit- 
ting and another standing behind. 
The roulette ball clicks merrily over 
the slots. The croupier calls, “Rien 
ne va plus,” which is French for 
“Still pond, no more moving” or “No 


more bets.” The ball drops into a 
slot, usually the wrong one. The 
croupier reaches out with his rake 
and gathers in most of the chips. 
Everybody bets again. Zero! The 
board is swept. That paid a lot of 
taxes for the Monegasques all right 
and there is not one of the citizens 
around to see it, since they are not 
allowed in the Casino. If they were, 
taxes might not be paid entirely by 
foreigners, and an old Monegasque 
custom would be violated. 

The gaming fever grips. You be- 
gin to stake on the numbers. Your 
winnings vanish. So does the sur- 
plus, to the loss of which the sa- 
gacious visitor limits himself. That 
is almost always the way it happens. 

It is time for the last bus to leave 
for Menton. Remember that you are 
sworn to see Monte Carlo with as 
little damage as possible. If you 
have followed these directions and if 
you catch that bus and if you don’t 
come back—-you have done it. 


* OK Ox 
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JAPAN—TInformation, itineraries, etc., 
furnished without charge. Apply for book- 
let on All-Inclusive Tours. Japan Tourist 
Bureau, 1 Madison Ave., New York. 


POLAND—For Information and Liter- 
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elers, address: Polish National Rail- 
ways, 5 Broadway, New York. 


THE SOVIET UNION—New Travel 
Tani Inexpensive, comfortable, no re- 
strictions. Everything provided, $10 to 
$20 ‘day. Booklet. Intourist, Inc., 261 
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SWEDEN—Where Your Dollar goes 
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WITH THE LOGGERS OF THE NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 39) 


down stream through the _ boiling 
water, with McLean riding a slender 
log, balancing himself with his 
peavey like a tight-rope walker. This 
is known as “riding it out” and it 
requires skill. 

The stream was full of grinding 
ice and logs which sounded like the 
booming of cannon. Other rivermen 
watched as Jim rode down the tor- 
rent. The French-Canadians crossed 
themselves; no man could ride that 
one out. 

Then they saw Jim McLean throw 
his peavey into the river. They saw 
him crouch an instant and then leap 
into the air. He caught a tree that 
was leaning over the stream, about 
eight feet above the water. He clung 
to the tree as the log he had been 
riding bolted down the river. 

A cheer went up and a boat was 
pushed out from shore to rescue 
him. Just then a rushing log struck 
Jim’s dangling legs and he disap- 
peared into the welter of white water 
and churning logs and ice... . It 
would be all over with Jim McLean. 

The drive went on. Next day a 
French-Canadian was poling logs 
away from a bend in the river. 
about two miles below the point 
where Jim McLean had gone down. 
The Frenchman, whose name so far 
as history knows was Alex, let out a 
yell and fell to his knees, crossing 
himself a hundred times. For there, 
crawling out of the bushes along the 
river bank, was the ghost of his old 
friend, Jim McLean. 

It was Jim in the flesh, of course; 
or what flesh he had left. Both legs, 
one arm and several ribs were 
broken. His jaw sagged. His head 
had been so battered that it was 
swollen to twice its normal size. 
Alex went for the boat and they took 
Jim to the wangan tent for crude 
first-aid, and then on to the hospital 
in Manistee city. 

Jim McLean had actually ridden it 
out for two miles, pounded by water, 
logs and ice, until in some miraculous 
way which he could not remember he 
was washed ashore and managed to 
crawl up the bank. The worst of it 
was, as he afterward explained, he 
had had to drop his peavey—some- 
thing no good riverman ever did. _ 


‘Although loggers were never ex- 


perts in parchesi or ping-pong, they 
have some games all their own. The 
most exciting of these is log-birling, 
or rolling. The idea is simple but 
the game is not. Two men get on a 
log and roll this way and that until 
one of them has been thrown into 
the water. Lately, these contests 
have been revived in the Pacific 
Northwest and they have been com- 
mercialized, . . . It wasn’t so in the 
heydey of rivermen. 


Jack Mahoney, a genuine old-timer 


now living in Bend, Oregon, saw the 
greatest log-birling event that prob- 
ably ever took place. It was held on 
Labor Day, in 1901, at Ashland, Wis- 
consin. The stakes were a_ gold 


a oS 


medal, and the staggering sum of one 
hundred dollars. The medal and the 
money, I suspect, were in this case 
donated by the business men and 
saloon keepers of Ashland. Not long 
ago I got Mahoney to tell me about 
the contest again, and he gave me his 
eye-witness account of what has 
since become an epic in the annals of 
log-birling. 

“There must have been a thousand 
lumberjacks in Ashland that day,” he 
said. “How many took part in the 
birling I forget, but there were sev- 
eral hundred. But most of them 
were eliminated pretty early on the 
first day, and the contest come down 
to a battle between Jim Stewart of 
Eau Claire and Tom Oliver, cham- 
pion of Minnesota. These men rolled 
for three days. 

“The first day they rolled from 
sometime around noon until seven at 
night, when the judges made them 
get off the log on account of dark- 
ness, same as they shut down big 
league ball games. 

“Stewart was around twenty-two 
years old and a husky lad, well over 
six feet. Oliver was a lighter, older 
man, but mighty catty on his corks. 

“Next day they started at ten 
o'clock. The river bank was lined 
with people; must have been well 
over one thousand. Even the bar- 
keeps closed up and brought down 
better than a hundred kegs of beer, 
which were hossed up and served 
free. 

“One time it looked as though 
Stewart was a goner. He caught his 
balance, however, when he was at 
about a forty-five-degree angle over 
the water. ... They rolled until the 
judges shut them down again, reason 
of darkness. 

“Third day the rolling begun at 
ten. It was quite a bit slower this 
day. They would put on a spurt 
now and again but both of them was 
groggy as hell. Sometime around 4 
o'clock in the afternoon Oliver fell 
—he wasn’t rolled—from the log. 
So the championship went to Wis- 
consin.” 

That, as the old-timers say, was 
catty log-birling. 

'Today’s logger isn’t what he used 
to be, although he lives a better life. 
The legs and chest that once were 
enclosed in red-woolen underwear, 


double breasted, now have a film of 


dainty rayon over them. The rugged 
jaw that munched a full cut of 
Spearhead a day and spat fair into 
the wind to hit a sapling ten feet or 
more away, now holds a cigaret. 


I have a nostalgia for the old-' 


fashioned camp and the logger of 
other days, but to be truthful, the 


logger of 1933 is a better, a more 
capable man, and a far more intelli- 


gent fellow than were his forebears. 
Perhaps it’s all for the best. But 
I often think how the mighty Paul 
Bunyon must writhe and curse in 
his grave. 
kok x 
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and CARIBBEAN 


“Guest Cruise’? Certainly!..an intimate cruise, 
an informal, free-handed cruise where every 
passenger is treated with the deference and 
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for tropical comfort. 
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maintenance at Isthmus between ship connections. Simi- 
lar rates Eastbound. $300 round trip, return ship or rail. 


Optional shore excursions at all ports. 
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SPAIN - FRANCE - ITALY 
EGYPT - syealay + SYRIA 
INCLUDING 
A3 DAYS 228, "SOS 
NEW Turbine Liners (16,000 Tons Displ.) 
EXOCHORDA 
March 7 
EXCAMBION EXCALIBUR 
Feb. 21 March 21 
and fortnightly thereafter 
GIBRALTAR, PALMA 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES $1 60 


Without Change of Ship to 


ALEXANDRIA, JAFFA, 
HAIFA or BEIRUT, $230 


COMPLETE ROUND TRIP, $460 


All outside amidship rooms—shower 
and bath—verandas—a la carte service 
included—stop-over privileges. 


New Direct Service to or from 
PALMA 


EXETER 
Feb. 7 


INEXPENSIVE 


so 


Mallorca, Balearic Isles $160 
Barcelona, via Palma ......... $165 
VAGABOND CRUISES 
less than $5 a Day 
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Greece, Turkey, Roumania, France 
Italy, Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia 
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THE WILD HERD PASSES 


(Continued from page 23) 


jumps he had reached and cleared a 
fence. Lindell slid off before he 
reached that barrier—“I wasn’t going 
to ride him all over the state of 
Colorado,” he explains—and Rex, 
free at last, galloped directly to a 
nearby herd. Before his trainers 
could reach him, the gorgeous ani- 
mal had broken down a fence and 
whipped another stallion for mastery 
of the small band! 

Nine years later (in the fall of 
1932) Rex went native again. Many 
moons had passed since he had seen 
wild horses on the loose. A motion 
picture company took him to north- 
ern Arizona for the express purpose 
of leading large bands down pictur- 
esque canyons and across the ragged 
foothills for the cameras. Rex, who 
for nearly a decade had not even 
seen a wild horse, was to lead a 
large number of them in “Wild 
Horse Stampede.” 

Only a lover of horses would ap- 
preciate the drama of the moment. 
At the upper end of Blue Canyon a 
large band—some eighteen hundred 
ponies—milled about in a makeshift 
corral. Near the foot of the canyon, 
at a point where the band could be 
turned easily into a smaller tribu- 
tary canyon, the cameras were sta- 
tioned. Rex stomped impatiently on 
the sidelines, ready to dash in, head 
off the stampeding horses and turn 
them back to safety. 

For three weeks before the picture 
company reached their location the 
Navajos had been rounding up all 
the ponies they could find. Lone 
riders could be seen breaking out 
finer specimens from nearby bands 
and running them in with their own 
herds. They thought (it was learned 
later) the picture people were gov- 
ernment agents come to kill their 
horses; and the Indians receive $5 
for each “broken” horse, while a 
wild mustang nets only $2. 

These horses finally faced the cam- 
eras. Tiny when judged by our 
standards, they still had something 
of the old fire and when, at last, 
came the signal for the stampede to 
start nearly two thousand of these 
little beasts pounded down the can- 
yon in rising swirls of dust. Indi- 
an outriders, incongruous in modern 
saddles, paced the band, their whoops 
rising above the clattering of hoofs 
as they waved rifles and bows above 
their heads. 

Picturesque? The 
expresses the thought. 

I have never seen an animal more 
impatient to join any exciting action 
than was Rex. Lindell held him in 
check outside the camera line as he 
reared and stomped and squealed. On 
came the thundering herd. Closer 
to the “deadline” they approached. 
Then, with a slight tap on his rear 
quarters, the trainer sent Rex direct- 
ly out in the path of the animal ava- 
lanche. 


word | hardly 


And there I witnessed a sight I 
had thought impossible. Bravely the 


horse faced the onrushing group, still 


as a rock. Then he moved slowly 
toward them and, after a moment’s 
hesitation, raced off to the left, ap- 
parently sure they would follow. _ So 
they did. Almost in the twinkling 
of any eye eighteen hundred excited 
ponies veered off in his wake, turned 
and followed him back down the 
canyon to safety. Rex had seen the 
trap ahead and, with unerring in- 
stinct, saved the band from the ig- 
nominy of capture—even though it 
would be only a “movie” capture and 
they would be released immediately. 

Occasionally some movie company 
sets up its cameras and, with the aid 
of a few Hollywood properties, de- 
velops thrilling scenes with these 
otherwise drab animals. Any west- 
ern ‘puncher can tell you of soul- 
stirring battles for mastery of a 
band, but for presentation to Amer- 
ican auuiences they must be “built 
up” with proper backgrounds. 

I recall one intended fight that 
failed for nearly a day to mature, 
despite the best efforts of trained 
“fight provokers.”” Two _ stallions, 
backed against a high cliff, which had 
been built up with red paint and a 
corral to give added color to the 
scene, glared at each other in the hot 
sun. Perspiration dripped from their 
bodies. Trainers used every cue in 
their repertoire of tricks, but nothing 
happened. 

“TY’m as crazy as they are,” Lindell 
said at last. “They’ve got nothing to 
fight for. They act like a couple of 
geldings.” 

So he walked to the nearby picket 
line, hidden in a recess in the hills, 


and untied a mare. With her he 
started back toward the scene of ac- 
tion. Hardly had he rounded the 


_ hill, however, when the two stallions 


Immediately the stal- 
lions went at each other, kicking, 
squealing, biting. The services of 
eight cowboys were required to pull 
them apart. 

Unhappy though they often are 
when surrounded by the luxuries of 
civilization, range horses face con- 
siderable difficulties when they es- 
cape their captors and return to the 
band. Marque, range-born stallion 
bought from the Indians ten years 
ago, is one of the finest leaders ever 
to be cut out of a herd. Should 
Marque go back today, he’d probably 
starve as he sought to rustle snow- 
covered grass and pick out wild 
plants from among thorny ‘cactus 
and rock-covered hills. He’s learned 
to rely too much on man, 

And as man crowds these spirited 
animals further back into mountain 
fastnesses those traits that once 
marked the fine Indian ponies slowly 
disappear. The day will come when 
no more fine young stallions will 
fight for leadership of their band. 


saw the mare. 
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See every continent once- 
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New islands and enchanting South 


Seas ports dot your way to Australia —a shore trip 


every few days enroute. Cross the Equator and 
see this vast continent with its brilliant million- 
peopled cities, exotic flowering jangles. eucalyptus 


forests and incredible wild life. 


Any travel agent will plan your trip. Meantime, 
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GALEN HALL 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


._ To promote health and good cheer 
is the special function of Galen Hall 
—a place not designed for great 
numbers but for the greater com- 
fort of a limited number. 

_ Singers, public speakers, athletes, 
tired business men and women care- 
ful of their physical charms, use our 
Treatment Department with pleasure 
and profit. 

Baths, Massage, new methods in the 
application of heat and light tend 
to restore vigor and suppleness to 
the body, keenness and vitality to the 
brain. Sun deck and solarium. Trio, 
two concerts daily. Diet kitchen. 

Treat your body right,—it pays. 

The table at Galen Hall is always 
good. 
“Excellence 


GALEN HALL 


without extravagance.” 


COMPANY 


Overlooking Capitol Plaza, only a few 
minutes walk from the Capitol, Congres- 
sional Library and Folger Shakespeare 
Library. Convenient to shepping and 
theater districts. Excellent service and 
cuisine. 

Rates are most reasonable and there 


is NO TIPPING 
North Capitol and E. Sts., N.W. 
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RUSSIA 
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Buy Real Harris Tweed 
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tlemen. Patterns free from 
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Porfirio Diaz 


FoR nearly half a century Porfirio 

Diaz ruled the destinies of Mex- 
ico. His admirers regarded him as 
one of the greatest men ever pro- 
duced by Latin America; his enemies, 
as one of the most sinister tyrants. 
The story of Diaz’s extraordinary 
career has recently been told in full 
by Carleton Beals in his new biog- 
raphy Porfirio Diaz (Lippincott). A 
close student of Mexican life and 
Mexican history for more than a 
Carleton Beals is extraor- 
dinarily well equipped to write such 
In gathering his informa- 
tion he spared himself no pains, vis- 
iting all sections of Mexico which 
figured largely in the life of the dic- 
tator. In covering the route of Diaz’s 
longest march from Queretaro to 
Oaxaca he traveled for a month on 
horseback, sleeping in Indian huts, 
eating the native food, interviewing 
old men who had known Diaz and 
persuading city authorities to dig up 
old records. In addition to all his 
other research Mr. Beals had to 
read Mexican newspapers  pub- 
lished throughout a period of eighty 
years. 

As readers of Banana Gold and 


| Mexican Maze know, Carleton Beals 


writes vividly. In this new book he 


| has created a living portrait of the 
| great 
| achievements, increased the national 


dictator who, among other 
income of Mexico from about $20,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000, octupled the 
imports and quintupled the exports 
and increased the mileage of railroads 


from 400 to 15,000. And yet despite 


' these accomplishments he reduced the 


peasantry to the verge of starvation, 


| virtually gave away for a song mil- 


lions of acres of land and left Mex- 
ico in 1911 with practically all of its 
age-old social problems unsolved. 

Perfirio Diaz is an exciting book, 
the portrait of a man _ possessing 
prodigious energy, courage and re- 
sourcefulness, whose life was packed 
with drama until those final ironical 
years preceding his peaceful death in 
Europe. 


German Summer 


HE flat boat, or collapsible rubber- 

ized river boat, though it is scarcely 
known in this country, is widely used 
in Germany. For leisurely traveling 
through the less familiar sections of 
Germany, it is ideal as Cornelia Strat- 
ton Parker proves in her new book, 
German Summer (Liveright). With 
her young daughter she traveled by 
flat boat down the Isar, the Salzach, 
the Danube and the Drau. No trip 
through Germany could have been 
more delightful. She visited scores 
of cities, enjoyed the loveliest Ger- 
man scenery and gained an insight 
into German life which no other 


' method of travel would afford. 
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Winters of Content 


SBERT SITWELL has a gift 

for rediscovering forgotten sec- 
tions of Europe as well as the abil- 
ity to write with freshness and orig- 
inality about familiar cities. In his 
new book Winters of Content (Lip- 
pincott) he writes of Venice, Parma, 
Apulia and Colorno. He writes also 
of those beautiful forgotten villas 
built by Palladio—Malcontenta on the 
Brenta, the Villa Giacommelli and the 
villa outside Vicenza, named La Ro- 
tonda, which the great architect built 
for his own retirement. These pal- 
aces designed by Palladio were the 
first ideal country houses in the 
world. 

“They were in their very essence 
villas,” writes Mr. Sitwell, “ a re- 
version, the enthusiasts of the epoch 
maintained, of antiquity, although in 
reality they only constituted a final 
manifesting of Renaissance nostalgia; 
that hankering for a return to a 
seemingly perfect, but altogether mis- 
understood and almost imaginary, 
civilization. Yet the power of this 
longing, as of any single objective 
followed with persistence and trans- 
formed through the mind into an 
idea, was extraordinary. And though, 
in all probability, nothing could have 
resembled the Roman villas less than 
these distorted spectres of them that 
now rose so elegantly, if austerely, 
from the borders of sea and land, 
nevertheless villas they were. Actu- 
ally, however, they embodied a new 
conception of leisurely life among 
simple and lovely surroundings, and 
formed, at the same time, almost the 
first deliberate inspiration of archi- 
tecture by the sense of period; that 
instinct which in the end was to cul- 
minate in the Romantic Revival, and 
thus damage infinitely, and perhaps 
for ever, the European tradition. 
However, the people of the sixteenth 
century, I fancy, could only visualize 
three periods: their own; that of 
their ancestors, all thrown together 
in a Gothic tangle; and the ideal vis- 
ta of the nations of antiquity.” 

Other sections of Mr. Sitwell’s 
book are devoted to the three great 
painters, Correggio, El Greco and 
Tintoretto. The chapter on Colorno 
and the Bourbons is a brilliant evo- 
cation of a small kingdom devoted to 
all the gaudy splendors of the rococo 
age. 


Bermuda 


UDSON STRODE’S new book 

The Story of Bermuda (Smith 
and Haas) covers comprehensively 
every important phase of the life and 
history of those happy islands bask- 
ing in the gulf stream six hundred 
miles east of New York. First dis- 
covered by Juan de Bermudez less 
than two decades after Columbus’s 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Golden le of the punish Main 


S PANISH GRANDEES, the nobility of France, Colonial 
Planters and today the great names in the 
social and business life of America—through four 
centuries the Golden Isles of Guale (off the coast of 
Georgia) have attracted the aristocracy of the 
world. 


Sea Island, the most favored—a land of live oaks, 
palms, fragrant pines, and sunny waters now offers 
the finest sports together with luxurious accommo- 
dations at the famous Cloister Hotel. American 
Plan from $8. 

Here is the South’s finest golf course 
overlooking the sea-—-grass greens. 
A 60,000 acre hunting preserve; wild 
turkey, deer, quail. Fishing of every 
variety. Miles of bridle trails. Yacht- 
ing, sailing, boating. A new adven- 
ture every day. More economical 
than stay-at-home costs. 


For beautifully illustrated brochure or reservations 
write to Norman Pancoast, Manager. 


JACKSONVILLE 


THE CLOISTER 


SEA ISLAND 


Ceorg.ta : 


Inquire Seaboard, Southern or 
Atlantic Coast Line agents for 
convenient daily schedules. Sea 
Island is loeated on Atlantic 
Coastal Highway and the inland 
water passage between North and 
South. Motor connections with 
Ocean Steamship (Savannah 
Line). 
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“Only $3 for all this?” 


You'll be surprised, too, when you see how 
* much luxury and convenience you can en- 
joy at the Hotel Lexington for as little as 


$3 a day. 


And here’s another fact that’ll make your 
expense account beam with gratitude —it 
costs only $1.a day more for two persons at 
the Lexington. A room which is $3 for one, 
for instance, is only $4 for two persons. 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


In Grand Central Zone, Lexington Ave. at 48th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, General Manager 
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2 ENTHRALLING 


Death stalks on ocean liner—and not a 
clue! Three people are strangely mur- 
dered far out at sea. The captain, 
turned sleuth. tackles the problem sin- 
gle-handed. Fearless, in a fog of terror 
and false scents, he unravels as baffling 
a mystery as has ever appeared on the 
waters of the deep. 


Try and solve 


ATLANTIC MURDER 


by FRANK H. SHAW 


At all booksellers 


NEW MYSTERIES 


A member of Parliament, under an _as- 
sumed name, joins the London Police 
Force, resolved to track down the in- 
comparable Lessinger, arch crook, who 
has eluded the detective agencies of the 
world. With uncanny resource and 
reckless daring, he succeeds spectacularly 
in what is one of the first great detec- 
tive stories of 1933. 


Follow him in 


SLADE OF THE YARD 


by RICHARD ESSEX 
$2.00 each. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., Publishers 


4 West 16th St., 
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first voyage, the history of Bermuda 
includes much that is strange and 
interesting. Mr. Strode has told the 
stories of the three lone kings, of the 
death of Sir George Somers, of the 


| plague of rats, of the privateers and 


the blockade runners and he has de- 
scribed many other interesting his- 
torical events that preceded the de- 
velopment of the lotus eating island 
the tourist knows today. In addition 
to an entertaining account of Ber- 
muda life, there are chapters on the 


| history of the Island’s architecture, 
/on its beautiful gardens and on the 


| ter 


| greatest Greek poet: 
| rural scene as only a citizen can. 


| and 


famous writers who have lived there. 


The Story of Bermuda is an un- 


| usually handsome volume, profusely 


illustrated with seventy-five photo- 


| graphs by Walter Rutherford. 


The Odyssey 


N the preface to his English prose 

translation of The Odyssey of 
[lomer (Oxford University Press) 
the Englishman who now goes by the 
name of T. E. Shaw and who is bet- 
known as Lawrence of Arabia 
gives an interesting portrait of the 
“He loved the 
No 
farmer, he had learned the points of 
a good olive tree. He is all adrift 
when it comes to fighting, and had 
not seen deaths in battle. He had 
sailed upon and watched the sea with 
a palpitant concern, seafaring being 
not his trade. As a minor sportsman 
he had seen wild boars at bay and 
heard tall yarns of lions. 

“Few men can be sailors, soldiers 
and naturalists. Yet this Homer was 
neither land-lubber nor stay-at-home 
nor ninny. He wrote for audiences 
to whom adventures were daily life 
and the sea their universal neighbor. 
So he dared not err... . Very Book- 
ish, this house-bred man. His work 
smells of the literary coterie, of a 


writing tradition. His notebooks 
were stocked with purple passages 
he embedded these in his tale 


wherever they would more or less 
itty 
T. E. Shaw’s 


new translation of 


the Odyssey captures the authentic 
wild magic of the original. In addi- 
tion to his superb command of Eng- 
lish Mr. Shaw possesses considerable 
knowledge of primitive Greece gained 
from his archeological researches. 
“For years,’ Mr. Shaw.writes, “we 
were digging up a city of roughly the 
Odysseus period. I have handled 
the weapons, armour, utensils of 
those times, explored their houses, 
planned their cities. I have hunted 
wild boars and watched wild lions, 
sailed the Aegaean (and sailed ships) 
bent bows, lived with pastoral peo- 
ples, woven textiles, built boats and 
killed many men. So I have odd 
knowledges that qualify me to un- 
derstand the Odyssey, and odd ex- 
periences that interpret it to me.” 

The Odyssey of Homer has been 
called the oldest book worth read- 
ing for its story and the first novel 
of modern times. As a picture of 
seafaring life in the ancient world 
and of the old civilization of the 
Mediterranean, it stands alone. Many 
readers who have found previous 
translations unsatisfactory will wel- 
come this new translation enthu- 
siastically. It is a beautiful volume, 
designed by Bruce Rogers and print- 
ed in large, readable type. 


Bath 


\ the eighteenth century Bath was 
one of the most vivacious cities 
in England. It was at this famous 
watering place that the England of 
wit and fashion came to recover from 
the afflictions so typical of those wine 
drinking days. Horace Walpole, Pitt, 
Pope, Addison, the Duchess of Marl- 
borough and the incomparable Beau 
Nash were all familiar figures at the 
breakfast parties, the promenades, the 
balls and the gambling halls of Bath. 
This fascinating period in Bath’s his- 
tory has been vividly described by 
Edith Sitwell in Bath (Smith and 
Haas). The book is rich in scholar- 


ship and it gives an unforgettable 
picture of English life during the 
days of Queen Anne. 


JUNGLE LIFE IN DUTCH GUIANA 
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it placidly flowed on its way to 
the sea. On the other side—like 
the blurred shores of a continent 
—the high forest trees, mostly dark 
green mangroves, emerged from the 
horizon. Swallows wheeled and 
dipped close to the water’s surface 
snapping at the swarms of mosquitoes 
that danced above it. Suddenly from 
the skies came a weird, humming 
sound and glancing up I saw high 
above in a gleaming heaven of deep- 
est blue a strange bird that drifted 
over the forest, the grey shadows of 
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its huge wings creeping lazily over 
the green sea of tree tops. The 
great bird, an airplane of one of the 


great airlines, sped towards the 
south, on its way to a Brazilian air- 
port. 


From somewhere across the river 
floated the roar of a howling-monkey 
—the voice of the Jungle. ... 

From above came the monotonous 
drone of the motors, very loud now, 
as the plane passed over our heads 
—the voice of Civilization. ... 
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“On the Century’ 


Recistrations at the 
hotel Barclay closely follow the arrival of the 
finest trains. Adjacent to Grand Central, not 
far from The Pennsylvania Station, The Bar- 
clay appeals to those who seek exclusiveness 
and unostentatious service for overnight or a 


more extended visit. 
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Warren T. Montgomery, Managing Director 


111 EAST 481TH STREET 


NEW YORK 
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MIAM BEACH FLORIDA 


In these capricious times, 
there are still those who 
cherish their sense of values 
. who establish limits be- 
yond which they refuse to 
sacrifice their standards of 
personal living. Of such is 
the Roney Plaza _ clientele. 
Experienced in the good 
things of life, they prefer 
America’s finest Ocean front 
Hotel, because, while it has . 
adjusted its rates commen- 
surately with present over- 
head costs, it has not lowered 
those high standards of guest 
comfort, extraordinary serv- 
ice and interesting social life 
which have made it famous. 


N.B.T. Roney 
President 


Edward B. Jouffret 
Managing Director 


Open from December 10th 
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In mid-winter! But the evening is as enticing and mild as summer 
... for you are in the Bermuda Islands, where snow and ice are forever 
unknown! You can so easily put yourself into this picture... rightnow... 
Deck games and sun-tanning are enjoyed on sail in mid-afternoon, and the second morning you will be in Bermuda, 
these Bermuda ships even in midwinter. in a land of rare scenic beauty and restfulness, with ideal facilities for 

golf, tennis, bathing, and all outdoor sports . . . The hotels are excellent. 

The famous Furness liner ‘Monarch of Bermuda” alternates with the “Duchess of Bedford” in semi- 

weekly sailings from New York, during February. Beginning March 7, the “Monarch of Bermuda” 

will be joined in these regular semi-weekly sailings by her magnificent new twin ship, the “Queen of 

Bermuda”. These magnificent ships are the only ones in the world with a bath in every stateroom. 

Each has quarter-million-dollar dance deck, large sports decks, three superb cafes, swimming pool, 
and ship-to-shore radio-phones. All sailings direct to dock at Hamilton. You need no passport or visa. 
For literature, consult any travel agency, or 
address Furness Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall 
Street or 565 Fifth Avenue, New York 
(branches in leading cities), or The Bermuda 


Trade Development Board, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York. In Toronto, 105 Bond St. 


